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VOCABULORUM. A A Dist 
Language. By PETER LE ited, from 4 
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THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
STANDARD EDITION. 
The Set complete, price 61. 12s. 


WYCHERLEY, _ CONGREVE, VANBRUGE, and 


Biographical Critical Notices by 
it HUNT, Portrait and Royal 8v0, cloth, 16s. 


BEN JONSON. With a Memoir by Writ1aM 
GIFFORD, and Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. With Introduc- 
tion Py. DARLEY, and Portraits and Vignettes. 2 vols. 
yal 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. Edited THomas 
CAMPBELL. With Life, Portrait, Vignette, and 16 Illustrations 
by John Gilbert. Royal 8vo, cloth, I2s. 

JOHN WEBSTER. With Life and Notes by the 
REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


MARLOWE. With a Memoir and Notes by the 
REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


GREENE and PEELE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Edited by the REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. Royal 8vo, cloth, \6s. 


THE OLD POETS. 


STANDARD EDITION. 
The Set complete, 2/. 2s. 
SPENSER. With Selected Notes, Life by the Rev. 


B. J, TODD, MA. Portrait, Vignette, and Glowarial Index. 
CHAUCER. With Notes and Glossary by] TyRwairtt, 
and Portrait aud Vignette. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DRYDEN. With Notes by t! the Revs. Josern and 
JOHN WARTON, and Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo, cloth, 


POPE ; including the Translations. With Notes, 
Life by the REV. H. F. CARY, A-M., and Vignette. Royal 8vo, 


THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


This Instrument has a clear magni: wer of 32,000 shows 
all kinds of Water, of the Blood ee &c., 
Adulteration of Food, Milk, &c., and is just the Microscope 


Dentist, Schoolmaster, Student, and Working 


have. 
It is ay all seientifle ho 
to the best, cheapest, and most simple pare 


“it has twenty times th erof the C 

scope, and is twice as good aa the ce Biero- 

been awarded so many p medal. 

maz be be inferred "irom the fol- 
“ Decewnen 12th, 1967. 


“ To Mr. McCulloch, Philosophical Instrument Maker. 


” Having ar Diamond-Plate Lenses, I write to 
ask your torms for su; oe with the same gross, “4 
“ RAE & CO., Opticians, Carlisle.” 
to inform iblic that I have no Agent anywh 
irom Agents are impostors. T ‘on 


Stamps. 
All persons wishing further panticul testimonials, send 
stamped and addressed envelop. ee — 


Address, A. McCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument Maker 
Blucher Street, Birmingham. 


LD BOW CHINA. Rockingham, Wedg- 
wood, and other English and Italian Point 


for Furn’ 


low ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Comprising 
Receipts for the Economic and Judicious Preparation of E 
hands of every heeper ofa kitchen and larder in 


SOYER'S GASTRONOMIC REX 
OMI 
of Cookery for te 


or, 
Nine Edition, 8vo, The. cloth 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CU., Stationers’ Hall Court, 


Now ready, 12th Edition, revised and corrected, 


Nhat SYNONYMES EXPLAINED; ig 
Alphabetical Order: n 
GEORGE AM. i2th Edi: Wer Cornet 
tions. vo, 15s. cloth. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


INVALUABLE TO LIBRARIANS AND SECRETARIES oF 
LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 
Lie ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
ons during 1967; giving title, size, price, and publisher of 
oe ae With an Index to facilitate reference to subject 


tonten: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 
138, Fleet Street. 


Association DES PROFESSEURS DE 
FRANCAIS. 

Avis.—La Dix- Neuvieme ASSEM BLEE GENERALE 
TRIMESTRIELLE de 'A des Pr de Francais, 
Article 25 du Réglement au 16 courant, est ajournée au 

Apres lecture du Compte-rendu du trim il sera als 

Par ordre du Conseil, 
EDM. GRAILLOT, Sec. 
2 Avril, 1868. 4, Brydges Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


NLY 2s. 6d, THE NAPOLEON MANIFOLD 

COPYING M ACHINE. —Sent free, 36 Stamps. Paris Exhibition 

Prize (Sec. No. 1920) Silver Medal. Producing the Letter, 

and one to six instantaneous and permanent rah ome one operation. 

It a Writing fitted with every 
a complete ying poaretes 

costly Screw Press._W. & J MURRAY. 21, Lite Welbeck Street, 
W., London. 


\REAT NOVELTY LITER 


mportant riters, # 
—The PERIODICAL P BLISuING COMP 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, W.U. have instituted a plan of Pubii 
whereby extensive publicity and a much larger share of profits can be 
attained than by any other method whatever. Full particulars for- 
warded on application to the Manager. The Periodical Pu 
Company undertake the Printing. Publishing, and Advertising 
Periodicals in the most efficient manner, greatly under the wusl 
= *. Estimates sent free. The Company have also to announce 
the ing issue very Thi the 

view in the wor! to put ished price Penny 
Likewise. on the Ist of June, * The Coronet,” ratic Magazine 
price One Shilling. 


ARE and CURIOUS BOOKS.—Tuomas Beet 
has now ready a NEW CATALOGUE, containin 
and interesting BOOKS, many of the highest rarity an Se 
on receipt —THOMAS BEET, 15, 


post 
Street, Bond Street, Lond 
Libraries and Small Collections of Books purchased; full Vales 


given. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 
NEW PAMPHLET, Price 3d. 
Free by Post Four Stamps, fal 
At half the usual charges. 
London : 56, Harley Street, W. 
London : 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Liverpool : 134, Duke Street. 


Bo Brighton : 38, North Street. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY CATALOGUES. 

Upon the first Monday in May an event takes 
place than which there is not another in London 
of oo importance throughout the year. 

Jpon the first Monday in May next the Exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy of Arts will open 
for the one hundredth time. At precisely twobve 
o'clock in the forenoon of that day the gates of the 
Academic building will be literally placed in a 
state of siege by the lovers of art and fashion, 
both male and female, and that pretty indepen- 
dently of the weather, as we judge from having 
Witnessed the manner in which those very gates 


were assailed at twelve o'clock upon the opening | 


Monday in May last, when, as report stated, the 


sun was darting Uown its unflinching rays to the | 


extent of one hundred and eight degrees. This 
statement, judging from actu 
the occasion referred to, we take to have been 
correct, for most unmistakably was the full 
breadth of our back baked as we stood outside the 


momentarily increasing crowd of those who were | 
determined to be in at the opening hour of our | 


greatest annual art-treat ; while the assembled 
er so amply diversified with beautifully 
attired ladies, seemed to resemble a vast pair of 
gaily painted wings extensively outstretched along 
the public footway on each side of the entrance 


gates, which, as St. Martin’s clock struck the 


experience upon | 


hour of twelve, were thrown open, when up the 
steps streamed the expectant throng, to fill within 
a very brief s of time each of the picture- 
hung rooms almost beyond the power of human 
endurance, particularly upon a very hot morning 


in May. 

On the first Monday in May next there will be 
in the possession of the art-loving portion of the 
public many thousand copies of the Catalogue of 
| the One Hundredth Exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts—a fact not only highly honourable 
to the nation, but in the assemblage of this one 
hundred successive catalogues there is afforded to 
the art-bibliographer much curious matter for 
his immediate reflection and general entertain- 
ment. These catalogues, extending now over a 
complete century, may be justly regarded by the 
art-student as an extensive library, teeming with 
that which revives a multitude of art-recollec- 
tions as the catalogue pages are turned over, while 
the bibliography of these same catalogues is cer- 
tainly very interesting, as may thus, we trust, be 
briefly shown. 

In the Public Advertiser for March 13, 1769, 
there appeared this significant notice to the then 
somewhat limited art-world of England : — 

“Royal Academy, Pall Mall. The President and 
Council give notice that the Exhibition will open on the 
Twenty-sixth Day of April next. The Artists who intend 
to exhibit with the Academicians are desired to send 
their Works to the Royal Academy, in Pall Mall, on 
Thursday the Thirteenth Day of April, or before Six 
o'clock in the evening of Friday the Fourteenth ; after 
which Time no Performance will be received. F. M. 
Newton, Sec.—N.B. No Copies, nor any Picture, &c. with- 
out Frames, will be admitted.” 

In 1769, the eleven days which intervened be- 
tween the last day of sending in and the first day 
of opening would amply suffice for the “ hanging,” 
when we consider that the entire number of 
works displayed at the first Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition amounted to no more than one hundred 
and thirty-six, the same being contributed by 
members of the Academy, non-members, and 
seven “honorary ” amateurs. In 1770—the second 
Exhibition—the number of works increased to two 
hundred and forty-five, while the fourth year car- 
ried the number to three hundred and twenty-four ; 
| and so on gradually increasing until the twentieth 
Exhibition displays a total of six hundred and six- 
teen works. 

In the Public Advertiser for Saturday, April 22, 
| the following short notice appeared :— 

“ Royal Academy, Pall Mall, April 21,1769. The Ex- 
hibition will open on Wednesday next, the 26th instant, 
at Nine o’clock, Admittance One Shilling each Person, 
The Catalogue gratis.—F, M. Newton, Sec,” 

And thus commenced that long line of annual 
exhibitions of painting, sculpture, and architecture 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, which will so soon 
result in its one hundredth gathering. 
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The early Royal Academy Exhibitions attracted 
very fair numbers when we take into account 
what London was nearly a century ago. Dr. John- 
son, writing to Mrs. Thrale upon one occasion, 
says in reference to the exhibition :— 

“On Monday, if I am told truth, were received at the 
door one hundred and ninety pounds for the admission of 
three thousand eight hundred spectators. Supposing 
the show open ten hours, and the spectators staying, one 
with another, each an hour, the rooms never had fewer 
than three hundred and eighty jostling each other. Poor 
Lowe met with some discouragement; but I interposed 
for him, and prevailed.” 

Considering the overcrowded state of the Royal 
Academy Exhibitions at the present time, the 
true lover of art would feel but too happy now to 
be jostled by no more than three hundred and 
eighty persons at one time. But a very curious 

int for consideration is the circumstance of 

auritius Lowe’s name being so intimately con- 
nected with the first Academy Exhibition. Ac- 
cording to most accounts Mauritius Lowe was 
one of our worst painters, and yet we find the 
public papers announcing side by side of the first 
recipients of the much-coveted gold medal “to 
Mauritius Lowe for the best historical painting ; 
to John Bacon for the best model of a bas- 
relief.” 

The first gold-medal subject in painting given 
out at the Royal Academy seems to have been 
“Time discovering Truth, with two other figures 
of Envy and Detraction,” to be painted upon a 
half-length canvas. Edward Edwards, in his 
Anecdotes of Painting, has not much to say for 
Lowe as a painter. ‘“ Whether considered as an 
artist or as a man,” Edwards says that Lowe “is 


not very deserving the notice of the biographer ; 
but soy was the person who obtained the gold 
medal first offered by the Royal Academy to the | 
student who should produce the best historical | 
icture, he cannot be d over in silence.” | 
ith regard to this first gold-medal picture, it must | 
be borne in mind that Edward Edwards was him- | 
self one of the unsuccessful competitors; but after | 
stating all that could well be brought against | 
Lowe, he says he might “be suspected of par- | 
tiality were he to attempt any further comments 
upon the circumstance than that of remarking | 
that Mr. Durno’s picture possessed infinitely more | 
merit than that of. Mr. Lowe.” 

The case of Mauritius Lowe at least illustrates | 
the point, that in addition to the curious statistics | 
and variations contained in the ninety-nine pub- | 
lished catalogues of the Royal Academy, the | 
bibliographer of those catalogues cannot but be | 
struck with theinfinite amount of art-reminiscence 
which is aroused into new life as it were, as the 
names of various artists first appear in and finally | 
disappear from the catalogue pages. But to re- | 
turn to the /jirst catalogue of all, its title-page 
runs thus :— 


“The Exhibition of the Royal Academy, mpccuxrx, 
The First. Major rerum mihi nascitur ordo, Ving, 
— by William Bunce, Printer to the Royal Aca- 

emy. 

Upon the verso of this brief title-page of the 
Jirstt catalogue there appeared the fellowing ad- 
vertisement, which was omitted the second year, 
and not again repeated until the year 1780 :— 

“ ADVERTISEMENT.—AS the present Exhibition is part 
of the Institution of an Academy supported by Royal 
Munificence, the Public may naturally expect the Liberty 
of being admitted without any Expense. 

“The Academicians therefore think it necessary to 
declare, that this was very much their desire, but that they 
have not been able to suggest any other Means than that 
of receiving wy for Admittance, to prevent the Room 
from being filled by improper Persons, to the entire Ex- 
clusion of those for whom the Exhibition is apparently 
intended.” 

As the first Exhibition contained but one hun- 
dred and thirty-six works, fifteen pages sufficed 
for cataloguing them, including title-page and 
the foregoing advertisement. The catalogun begins 
with :— 

“ Note—The Pictures, &c., marked with an (*) are to 
be disposed of.” 

This note was omitted in 1805. 

In 1769, the works exhibited were all 
under the names of the respective artists, their 
names being placed alphabetically, with addresses 
appended ; consequently, “ John Bacon, George 
Yard, near Soho Square, in Oxford Road,” stands 
at the head of the first catalogue, while his first 
production, being number one in the list of works, 
was— Portrait of his Majesty, a medallion.” 

In the earlier years of the Exhibitions, there 
was a strange reluctance to give the names of per- 
sons whose portraits were executed by our greatest 
painters. Thus in 1769, Gainsborough had—* 35, 
A portrait of a lady, whole length. 36. Ditto, of 
agentleman.” Nor is it inany degree more satis- 
factory with Sir Joshua Reynolds himself; his 
exhibited works in 1769 affording us no further 
information than as follows :—*“ 89. A portrait of 
a lady and her son, whole lengths, in the character 
of Diana disarming Love. 90. A ditto of a lady 
in the character of Juno receiving the cestus from 
Venus. 91. Portraits of two ladies, half lengths, 
Et in Arcadia ego. 92. Hope nursing Love.” 

Than such information nothing can be more un- 
satisfactory, yet “Hope nursing Love” causes us 
to remember that Northcote, in his Life of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, has a pathetic tale to tell of Miss 
Morris, the young lady thus represented by his 
master in the character of “ Hope nursing Love.” 
Northcote’s words are :— 

“This Miss Morris, I must observe, was a beautiful 
young lady who, from the unexpected misfortunes of her 
family, was reduced to the necessity of seeking some em- 
ployment for a livelihood, and being supposed to have 
requisite talents for the stage, she was advised by her 
friends to attempt it as a profession. Sir Joshua Rey- 
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nolds, Dr. Johnson, and many other illustrious persons 
who were her particular friends and patrons, attended on 
the first night of her appearance on any stage, when she 
was to perform the character of Juliet at Covent Garden 
Theatre; but from exceeding delicacy, of both her mind 
and body, she was overpowered by her timidity to such a 
that she fainted away on her first entrance on the 
and with much difficulty was prevailed on to go 
through the part. This very pitiable young lady shortly 
after fell into a deep decline, which ended in her death,” 


We are also informed that the first appearance 
of Miss Morris took place an November 29, 1768, 
and that she died on May 1, 1769, five days only 
after the public had gazed upon her “ counter- 
feit presentment,” in the shape of “ Hope nursing 
Love.” Epwiy Rorre. 

(To be continued.) 
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DRYDENIANA.* 


Some months ago you were good enough to | 
int a note and query of mine relative to the 
insertion of the name of Dr. amd eminent | 
surgeon, in Dryden's m enodia Augus- 
talis, as in Tonson’s folio edition | 
of Dryden’s Poems, published in 1701, the year 
after that of Dryden’s death. Several gentlemen 
have noticed the query (3"¢ S. xii. 356, 403), but 
it is not yet ascertained that Hobbes was in at- 
tendance on Charles II.’s deathbed. That his 
name was not mentioned, that Dr. Short’s name 
alone was mentioned, in the two editions of Dry- | 
den’s poem of 1685, is quite certain :— 
“And he who most performed and promised less, 
Even Short himself, forsook the unequal strife.” 
I may mention, in addition to what was stated 
in the previous note, that when those lines were 
altered in Jacob Tonson’s edition of the Poems in | 
1701, “he” of the first line remained printed in | 
the text, and a solitary erratum directed the change | 
of he to they :— 
“ And they who most performed and promised less, 
Even Short and Hobbes, forsook the unequal strife.” 
As regards Hobbes, it may be added that Dry- | 
den has mentioned his obligations to him in his 
“ Postscript to the AEneid,” published in 1697 :— 
“That Ihave recovered in some measure the health 
which I had lost by too much application to this work, is 
owing, next to God's mercy, to the skill and care of Dr, 
Guibbons and Dr. Hobbes, the two ornaments of their pro- 
fession, whom I can only pay by this acknowledSment.” 
Sir Walter Scott mentions, in his note on this 
eae that Guiacum, in Garth's Dispensary, is 
0 


Your correspondent R.H. has added a few | 
other remarks on Dryden’s Poems and History ; 
and I, and perhaps others, would be glad if his 
and other recent communications should lead in 
your columns to a richer department of Dry- | 
deniana. The second editions of the Threnodia 


* 848, xii, 264. 


Augustalis (1685), and of Absalom and Achitophel 
(1681, 4to), are the most authoritative editions of 
these two poems. It is a pity that the text of the 
2nd edition of Absalom and Achitophel has been 
departed from in some instances by editors who 
have had access to it. The key to Absalom and 
Achitophel, first published, I think, in Tonson’s 
edition of the Miscellany Poems of 1716 (6 vols.), 
has been always followed for the interpretation of 
scriptural names, and is doubtless generally cor- 
rect; how far it is authentic is not known. The 
interpretations of “ Issachar” as Sir William 
Courtenay, instead of Thomas Thynne of Long- 
leate, and of “ him of the Western Dome” as 
Seth Ward, Bishop of Salisbury (instead of 
Dolben, Bishop of Rochester and Dean of West- 
minster), suggested in MS. notes in R. H.’s cop 
of Absalom and Achitophel, are probably both 
wrong. “He of the Western Dome” is men- 
tioned, in the enumeration of the faithful friends 
of the king, after the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Sancroft) and the Bishop of London (Compton), 
and the Dean of Westminster follows them in 
proper order :— 
“ Him of the Western Dome, whose weighty sense 
Flows in fit words and heavenly eloquence, 
The prophets’ sons, by such example led, 
To learning and to loyalty were bred.” 
“The prophets’ sons” are, it is to be presumed, 
the Westminster scholars. As to the other sug- 
estion, ‘wise Issachar” might apply as well to 
ir W. Courtenay as to Thynne, if there were 
any evidence of Sir W. Courtenay’s having pa- 
tronised Monmouth when he made his progress 
through the Western Counties. I believe there is 
no such evidence ; of Thynne’s eager friendship 
there is ample _< 
There is a MS. note in a copy of an early edi- 
tion of Absalom and Achitophel, in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, which is worth noting 
and considering ; it mentions the Earl of Kent as 
designated by “ Cold Caleb,” one of Monmouth’s 


| friends. This has been always given to Lord 


Grey of Werke, whose scandalous intrigue with 
his wife's sister, which was the subject of a public 
trial soon after the publication of Absalom and 
Achitophel, renders the epithet for Caleb inappro- 
priate, unless it were irony, which, from the con- 
text, is unlikely. 

The edition of Dryden’s Poems, in 2 vols. 12mo, 
of 1777, mentioned by R. H., is, I presume, a 
reprint of the Tonson’s edition, 2 vols. 12mo, of 
1743, which was edited by the Rev. T. Broughton, 
and is very inaccurate and incomplete. It omits 
the epistle to his cousin John Driden, as well as 
the “ Alexander's Feast.” 

Mr. Cunningham, in his excellent edition of 
Johnson's Lives, has made use of the letters of 
Dryden, printed in the second Earl of Chester- 
field’s “‘ Letters.” Mr. Cunningham’s notes to 
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Johnson’s Life of Dryden are a very valuable 
addition to Dryden’s biography. In the same 
collection of Lord Chesterfield’s “ Letters” is a 
significant letter from Dryden’s wife before her 
marriage, when she was Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
which also has not escaped Mr. Cunningham. 
Lord Chesterfield’s present to Dryden for the de- 
dication to him of the translation of the Georgics 
‘was one of many such presents, These returns 
for dedications were an ordinary part of his 
“ways and means.” Lord Chesterfield’s present 
was in 1697. Dryden diedin 1700. He received 
a very handsome present, it is said 500/., from his 
cousin, in return for his epistle to him, in 1699. 
I do not think that Lord Chesterfield’s present 
tends to prove anything about Dryden’s circum- 
stances at his death, as R. H. thinks. Dryden was 
certainly not in “abject” circumstances, as he 
had property ; but his income from that and from 
his writings, and from presents (for dedications, 


&c.), and from friendly generosity (Lord Dorset's), | 


never exceeded his expenses, which his family 
and mode of living made always considerable, and 
he was generally behindhand. 

The interesting and valuable communication, 
signed CurrreELpROooG, on the ode “ Alexander’s 
Feast” (4 S. i. 238), directs attention to that 
— ott, in his edition, has in the line about 

ove 
nal Sublime on radiant spires he rode,” 

changed spires into spheres; this was probably a 
misprint. It is, I believe, accepted as true that 
the great musician Timotheus closed his career 
before Alexander the Great began his, and that a 
younger and less famous Timotheus was Alex- 
ander’s companion ; but Dryden clearly appears to 
have intended the great Timotheus, and if so, 
made a historical sentuien. It is curious to know 
that in the same ode he had written Lais instead of 
Thais, and after it had been sung on St. Cecilia’s day 
sent his poem to the publisher with that mistake, 
but he wrote to London, December 1687, to 
correct the mistake. (See the Letter in Scott’s 
edition, vol. xvii. p. 136.) W. D. Curistre. 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS ON SHELLEY.* 

“ Leaf after leaf, day by day” (The Sensitive Plant, 
Part 11. p. 495) — 
is evidently a defective line. Ascham’s edition 

ves — 
“ Leaf after leaf, day after day,”— 
which is good metre. I should suspect, however, 
that “day by day ” is the correct phrase as Shelley 
left it: only, then, we surely ought to read — 

“ Leaf after leaf, and day by day.” 

Ode to Liberty, p. 511, stanza 18, is printed 

very confusedly, thus: — 


* Concluded from p. 360, 


England yet sleeps: was she not called of old? 
Spain calls her now, as with its thrilling thunder 
Vesuvius wakens tna, and the cold 
Snow-crags by its reply are cloven in sunder: 
O’er the lit waves every olian isle 
From Pithecusa to Pelorus 
leaps, and glares in chorus: 
cry, Be dim, ye lamps of heaven suspended o'er 
er chains are threads of gold, she need but smi ao 
And they dissolve; but Spain’s were links of steel, 
Till bit to dust by virtue’s keenest file, 
Twins of a single destiny! appeal 
To the eternal years.enthroned before us, 
In the dim West ; impress us from a seal, 
All ye have thought and done ! Time cannot dare conceal,” 


I have italicised the three points in this stanza 


to which I wish to draw attention. First, the 
ery of “every Molian isle” is made, by the pune- 
tuation, to include the words “Her chains are 
chains of gold,” and how much more remains un- 
defined. It seems to me certain that the cry is 
really limited to the words “‘ Be dim, ye lamps of 
heaven suspended o’er us!”—words having no 
more than a rhetorical significance, and simply 
importing that the united blaze of the volcanoes 
bedims that of the moon and stars. In the next 


li 


ne the poet resumes speaking in his own person, 


and has something | to “ Her [i. 
s of gold, 


England’s! chains are thre 


but Spain’s 


were links of steel,” and so on. Second and third, 
or conclusion should, I apprehend, be printed 
us:— 


“ Impress, as from a seal, 
All ye ne thought and done Time cannot dare con- 
cea ” 


The Poe (so I understand the context) is ad- 


juring Spain and England as the founders of the 
— civilised communities of America, and ex- 


orts them to “impress on those communities, a 


from a seal, all such traditions of Spanish and 
English thought and action as Time durst not 
conceal— has no power to obliterate.” 


Id. p. 512, stanza 15, as printed, opens thus:— 


“ O that the free would stamp the impious name 
Of * * * * into the dust!’ 


Then, in the following stanza (16) we find:— 
“That the pale name of priest might shrink and 
windle 
Into the hell,” &c. 
Are we to understand that “ the impious name 


of ** * ®” is that same “ pale name of Priest”? If 
so, the asterisks represent to the reader no my* 
tery save that of the craven stupidity of the per 
son who substituted them for the word wnitten 
by Shelley. I have some doubt on this poitl, 
however: it seems possible that the asterisks 


“ Pri 


name far otherwise venerable than that of 
jest.” 
“ And earthquake-and thunder 
Did render in sander 


The bars of the springs below.” 
Arethusa, p. 514. 


— 
a 

| 


» 68, 
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We ought evidently to alter “render” into 
é ” 


he Two Spirits,an Allegory, pp. 519-20. Much | This is a defective line. I presume we ought 
ig to read: “than were his tears sighs.” 


bewilderment might with truth be expressed, I 
fancy, as to the meaning of this imaginative lyric, 
and much ingenuity expended upon its interpre- 
tation. I shall limit myself to suggesting whe- | 


“ A wound more fierce than his tears and sighs,” 
donais, p. 572, stanza 22, . 


* Thus ceased she: and the mountain shepherds came, 
Their garlands sere, their magic mantles rent,” 
Id, p. 574, stanza 30, 


ther the dialogue between “First Spirit” and | J, “magic” correct? The epithet appears to 
“Second Spirit” does not close with the fourth | me ye abveptiy, not to say incongruoualy, wld 
stanza, ending — duced in its context. True, the “ mountain shep- 
“ On high, far away,”— | herds ” here spoken of are in reality poets; and 
and whether the remaining two stanzas are not to | there might be a kind of special-pleaded pro- 
be understood as spoken in the lyrist’s own person, Priety in terming their mantles “magic,” in the 
apart from the dialogue. There is nothing, how- Same way that Burns spoke of the Spirit of 
ever, in the way the poem is printed, to indicate | Poetry throwing her inspiring mantle over him 
‘. | at the plough, or as the phrase goes that “So- 
Letter to Maria Gisborne, p. 525: Shelley re- | 24-80 has his singing-robes on.” But I still 
matks to Mrs. Gisborne that she will meet in | Temain sceptical. “Tragic” would seem to me 
London H., “a pearl within an oyster-shell,” and | rather better than “ magic ’—and neither perhaps 
P., whose — | the right word. 
“fine wit “ Should be let loose against innocent sleep 
Makes such a wound the knife is lost in it,” Of templed cities,” 

I presume that “H. and P.” are Hogg and Pea- 
cock. Is this point settled for certain ? Here is a faulty line, easily to be rectified by 
“ The wate? flashed like sunlight by the prow Yeading “the innocent sleep.” The drama of 
Of a noon-wandering meteor flung to Weeven*. | Charles the First is a mere fragment, and one is 
The Witch of Atlas, p. 537, stanza 46. | prepared for all sorts of rough edges; but I do 


This seems a very dislocated image. I suppose | not see why such a one as here cited should not 


that “Of” ought to be “Or.” be smoothened. ‘ — 
« Parasite flowers illume with d s | Id. Sc. 2, p. 621, presents another like instance, 


gem | 
Sibtunsten hella, ond whin ion fade, the sky only that here the metre is redundant, not de- 


Peeps through their winter-woof of tracery } ficient : — 


With moonlight patches, or star atoms keen, 
Or fragments of the day’s intense serene.” 

Epipsychidion, p. 563. 

“ Winter-woof of tracery ” is not an inexplicable | 
expression; as one may suppose that the season 
when the flowers fade is the winter, and that 
then the glinting of the light comes through the 
tracery of the denuded branches or tendrils. Still, 
T cannot help suspecting that Shelley wrote “ in- 
ter-woof.” “Inter-woof of tracery” would be a 
very natural variation upon the equally natural | 
hrase “ interwoven tracery”; and, moreover, | 


ley had a marked predilection for the prepo- Tine the correction, nevertheless : — 


sitional compound “ inter,”—I observe “inter- 
knit” and “interstice” within a few precedin 
lines of those here quoted. However, I would 
not hazard any alteration of “winter-woof” in | 
default of some direct authority. | 


“ Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 


“ Over whose sweet beauty I have wept for joy.” 
I would read “O’er” instead of “ Over.” 


“ Lone regions, 


Whose sacred silent air owns yet no echo 
Of formal blasphemies; nor impious rites 
Wrest man’s free worship from the God who loves 
Towards the man, who envies us his love, 
Receive thou, young [ ] of Paradise, 
These exiles from the old and sinful world!” 
Td, Se. 8, p- 622. 


This ponetgeton is a great jumble—so obvious 
y perhaps to deserve detailed correction. 


“ Wrest man’s free worship, from the God who loves, 
Towards the man who envies us his love, 
Receive, thou young [ ] of Paradise, 
These exiles from the old and sinful world!” 


A Dirge, p. 622, being of the shortest, may be 


Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s domain _ quoted entire : — 


Her mighty youth, with morning doth complain.” 
Adonais, p. 571, stanza 17. 

I suppose no one can doubt that the comma 
placed after “youth” ought to be transposed to , 
after “morning” :—“ the eagle who could nourish | 
her mighty youth with morning.” ‘This is the | 
punctuation in Ascham’s edition. 


“ Rough wind, that moanest loud 
Grief too sad for song; 
Wild wind, when sullen cloud 
Knells all the night long; 
Sad storm, whose tears are vain, 
Bare woods, whose branches stain, 
Deep caves and dreary main, 
ail, for the world’s wrong!” 
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The third and fourth lines strike me as hardly 
right or complete in the meaning they convey ; 
but nothing occurs to me by way of suggested 
emendation. “Stain” should, I think, beyond a 
doubt be “strain”—the branches of the wood 
straining in the wind would give forth a wailing 
sound, as expressed in the last line. That line 
stands punctuated as if it meant “ Wail, for the 
world is wrong!”—a horrid prosaism: when the 
abolition of the comma after “ Wail” would yield 
at the first glance the manifestly intended sense— 
“ Wail ye for the wrong of the world!” 

The Triumph of Life, p. 626: This poem—of 
lurid magnificence and overpowering enthral- 
ment—is, as I have already observed, so far from 
being completed that it ought to be printed 
among the “Fragments.” We must not, there- 
fore, be surprised if some passages are imperfectly 
intelligible or only half constructed. Still, we 
may fairly try to elicit a meaning where we find, 
as the poem stands printed, only a blurred sug- 
gestion. Here is a passage of which nothing 
reasonably coherent can be made as the printer 
gives it, but which seems susceptible of two or 
three not very violent modifications with a view 
to expressing what is manifestly, in a general 
way, the sense intended. The poet has been de- 
scribing the car of Life, followed by a mighty 
train of humankind : — 

“ Where’er 

The chariot rolled, a captive multitude 

Was driven ;—all those who had grown old in power 

All but the sacred few who could not tame 
Their spirits to the conquerors—but as soon 
As they had touched the world with living flame, 
Fled back like eagles to their native noon, 

Or those who put aside the diadem 

Of earthly thrones or gems [ 

Were there, of Athens or Jerusalem 

Were neither ’mid the mighty captives seen, 
Nor ’mid the ribald crowd that followed them, 


Nor those who went before, fierce and obscene.” 


It seems clear to me that Shelley cannot have 
written —or, at least, cannot have deliberately 
intended to write — those two phrases, the 
italicised “Were there,” and also the ensuing 
“Were neither,” &c.: for, if any meaning per- 
tains to the two phrases, the first of them asserts 
that certain persons were present, and the second 
that they were absent. I would propose to read, not 
necessarily as the very words of Shelley’s rough 
draft, but as an intelligible expression of their 
main purport : — 

“ Fled back like eagles to their native noon: 

For those who put aside the diadem 

Of earthly thrones, or gems [ }) 
Whether of Athens or Jerusalem, 

Were neither ‘mid the mighty captives seen.” 


“ Was indeed one o{ those deluded crew.” 
Read “ that.” ¢ Triumph of Life, p. 627. 


“ Corruption would not now thus much inherit 
Of what was once Rousseau,—nor this disguise 
Stained that which ought to have disdained to wear it,” 
Id. p, 628, 
Grammar beseeches us to substitute “ stain,” 
. “ The rhyme 

Of him who from the lowest depths of hell, 

Through every paradise and through all glory, 

Love led serene.”—ZJd. p. 635. 

“Who” should, of course, be “ whom,” 

“ Some made a cradle of the ermined capes 

Of kingly mantles; some across the tire 

Of pontiffs rode, like demons; others played 

Under the crown,” &c.—ZJd. p. 635. 

No doubt a pontiff, like other mortals, wears 
tire, or attire—clothes of whatever kind; but 
surely the = must in this instance have written, 
or intended to write, téar—tiara. 

Fragment No. 1, To » p. 638, begins — 

“ Here, my dear friend, is a new book for you.” 


I should ee that it was written as a dedi- 
cation of Epipsychidion, and addressed to the 
“Lady Emilia V.,” celebrated in that beautiful 
phantasy—as brilliant and tender as a rainbow, 
and not much more tangible; but that, some of 
its chief passages having eventually been inserted 
into the poem itself, this intended dedication, as 
such, was suppressed. I suppose that Mrs. Shel- 
ley, when editing the book, must have overlooked 
the fact of these insertions; otherwise it seems 
difficult to account for her reprinting them in our 
Fragment No.1. Certain it is that the following 
are substantially the same as in Epipsychidion 
(see that poem, pp. 556 and 554): thirteen lines 
beginning — 

“T never was attached to that great sect”; 
six lines beginning — 

“ Whose coming is as light and music are” ; 
and the eight final lines, beginning — 

“ Why should they be? My muse has lost her wings.” 

These twenty-seven lines constitute more than 
a third of the entire Fragment. 

“ ¢ Here lieth One whose name was writ on water!’ 

But ere the breath that could erase it blew, 
Death, in remorse for that fell slaughter, 


Death, the immortalising winter flew, 
Athwart the stream, and time’s monthless torrent 


grew 
A scroll of crystal, blazoning the name 


Of Adonais! 
Fragment No, 22, On Keats, p. 643. 


I cannot conceive that Shelley wrote “ month- 
less,” for what “monthless” here means I cannot 
imagine. Should it possibly be “ mowthless”? 
“Time’s mouthless torrent” might perhaps be 
construed to signify “the torrent of time, W 


ar it,” 
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utters forth no voice—leaves no abiding record to 
the future.” 


« I sing the glorious Power with azure eyes, 
Athenian Pallas! tameless, chaste, and wise, 
Trilogenia, town-preserving maid, 
Revered and mighty; from this awful head 
Whom Jove brought forth, in warlike armour drest.” 
To Minerva (from Homer), p. 663, 
“This” ought evidently to be “ his.” 
“ Happy those made odorous 
With the dew which sweet grapes weep, 
To the village hastening thus, 
Seek the vines that soothe to sleep, 
Having first embraced thy friend, 
There in luxury without end, 
With the strings of yellow hair, 
Of thy voluptuous leman fair, 
Shall sit playing on a bed! — 
Speak, what door is opened ?” 
The Cyclops (from Euripides), p. 677. 
The printer here has sown his commas broad- 
cast; but his other stops, and also his syntactical 
sequences, hardly at all. I presume we should 
read: — 


“ Happy thou, made odorous 
With the dew which sweet grapes weep, 
To the village hastening thus, 
Seek the vines that soothe to sleep, 
Having first embraced thy friend : 
Thou, in luxury without end, 
With the strings of yellow hair 
Of thy voluptuous leman fair 
Shalt sit playing on a bed . . 
Speak! what door is opened ? 

At the penultimate line, the speakers (a semi- 
chorus), it is to be understood, break off abruptly, 
hearing Polyphemus approaching. 

Here I close my notes on the greatest English- 
man of these latter times. There are, I need 
hardly say, a number of other and minor points 
which one could raise with regard to the meaning 
or the printing of the poems; but perhaps the 
Editor and reader have by this time exclaimed 
“Jam satis!” If my notes prove of any service 
to the text of Shelley, my object will be amply 
attained. At any rate they will, I trust, be un- 
derstood in the spirit in which they have been 
written—that of deepest reverence to the incom- 
parable poet, “ Cor cordium, ~~: — 


Rossetti. 
56, Euston Square, N.W. 


py Grorer Cannine.—The fol- 
lowing lines by Canning are comparatively but 
little known, and were originally written by him 
m a ee belonging to his friend Mrs. 
Leigh. T ey were addressed to her on her birth- 
day, and 4 short time before he had received 

her a present of a pair of shooting-breeches. 

“While all to this auspicious day, 

Well pleased their grateful homage pay, 
And softly smile, and sweetly say 
A hundred civil speeches — 


My Muse shall strike her tuneful strings, 
Nor scorn the gift her tribute brings, 
Though humble be the theme she sings, 
A pair of shooting-breeches. 
“ Soon shall the tailor’s subtle art 
Have made them tight, and spruce, and smart, 
And fastened well in every part, 
With twenty thousand stitches. 
Mark well the moral of my song— 
O may your loves but prove as strong, 
And wear as well and last as long 
As these my shooting-breeches. 
“ And when to ease the load of life, 
Of private care, and public strife, 
Kind fate shall give to me a wife, 
I ask not rank nor riches, 
For worth like thine alone I pray; 
Temper like thine serene and gay, 
And formed like thee to give away— 
Not wear herself the breeches.” 
OXONTENSIS. 
Woolton Hill, near Newbury. 


Boots anp SHoks rv 1619. — Mr. De Morgan, 
in his Arithmetical Books, excuses himself from 
spelling the names of three “eminent men” in 
the language of the time because their butchers’ 
bills were all lost. Now here is a bootmaker’s 
receipt of the time, and possibly I may find a 
butcher’s :— 

“ This xvit> ffebruary 1618 
Receaued of Mt Indimion Porter w* his lop 

gave command to be given him for extraor- 

dinarie Service of Boots & Shooes in the Yeare } xxx!¢ 

ended at Christmas 1618 the somme of Thirtie 


pounds 
“ DENIS GUILLART.” 


W. Barrett Davis. 


Bett Riyeer’s Eprrarn.—In turning over 
some papers of about a years back, I stumbled 
upon the following epitaph. It has no local habi- 
tation, and no date; yet some of your campano- 
logists may care to read it: — 

“In ringing ever from my youth 
I always took delight. 
My bell is rung and I am gone, 
My soul has took its flight, 
To join a choir of heavenly singing 
Which far excel the harmony of ringing.” 

At the last line the author’s feelings have 
fairly run away with him. Regardless alike of 
grammar and metre, he rushes headlong into a 
line that defies all scansion. It is likely that the 
epitaph may come from Suffolk. 

W. Sparrow Srpson. 


Rosert Fuiton anp Bartow. — It is 

rhaps not generally known that Robert Fulton, 
before the mens divinior breathed with such won- 
derful power through all his pursuits in mechanics, 
was a skilful painter. I have the proof of it ina 
fine volume, The Columbiad, a poem by Joel Bar- 
low, with a capital portrait of the author, engraved 
by Anker Smith, A.R.A., from a painting by 
Robert Fulton, to whom the manuscript was pre- 
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sented by the ee in a very feeling letter at the 
ee pene | of the volume, as a token of affection 
and gratitude for the valuable observations Fulton 
made whilst The Columbiad was being composed, 
and for his great munificence in having many 
splendid engravings made by some of the best 
artists of the day—Heath, Raimbach, Bromley, 
&c., after paintings by R. Smirke, at his own 
expense, and the subjects having been designated 
by him. Is it known in whose hands this valuable 
now is? It beautifully printed 
e type, quarto size, and Kammerer 
of Philadelphia in 1807, Py Pp. A. L. 


Composition oF Bert-Metat.—In the Liberate 
Roll 26 Hen. III. sec. 12, is an entry of 1050 Ibs. 
of copper and 500 lbs, of tin, and the metal of an 
old bell, to be melted up with it, to make three 
new bells for the church of the castle of Dover 

ukis). In the Circle ery Arts, pub- 
lished by Mr. Martin, C.E., in 1813 (p. 354), it is 
stated that in bell-metal there is about one-fifth 
of tin, In the Penny Golpadia, tit. “ Bronze,” 
it is stated that Dr. Thompson found English 
bell-metal to consist of — 


Copper . - 80-0 
Tin 
Zine 
Lead 43 

100°0 


Mr. E. B. Denison states that “four parts of 
tin to thirteen of copper produces a very hard, 
elastic, strong bell-metal.” Jonn Precor, Jun. 


Verses BY Mr. Disrarti. — The following 
verses by Mr. Disraeli have never, says The Guar- 
dian (April 8, 1868), appeared in print before : — 
ON THE PORTRAIT OF LADY MAHON (NOW COUNTESS 

STANHOPE.) 
“ Fair Lady! thee the pencil of Vandyke 
Might well have painted: thine the English air, 
Graceful yet earnest, that his portraits bear, 

In that far troubled time when sword and pike 
Gleamed round the ancient halls and castles fair 
That shrouded Albion’s beauty; though when need, 
La too, though soft withal, could boldly dare, 

Defend the leaguered breach, or charging steed, 

Mount in their trampled parks, Far different scene 

The bowers present before thee ; yet serene 
Though now our days, if coming time impart 

Our ancient troubles, well I ween thy life 
Would not reproach thy lot, and what thou art — 

A warrior’s daughter, and a statesman’s wife! 

1839. B. Disrak vt.” 
J. Pracort, Jun. 


Barrie or tHE Borne.—There is a tradition 
which I have often heard mentioned when I was 
a boy, in the south of Ireland, and which was 
lately repeated to me by a gentleman who lives 
on the banks of the Boyne. 

Before the battle of the Boyne, a famous gun- 
ner named Burke, in the Irish army, had covered 


William with his piece as the king was ridi 

along the — k. Burke turned to King 
James, who happened to be near, and said; “§} 

I have three kingdoms covered.” ‘“ Make not my 
daughter a widow,” was the answer. Burke, in 
disgust, took the first o portunity of swimming 
across the river to King William. D.J.K. 

Campen’s “Remarnes.”— Lowndes (ed. Bohn) 
leaves the date of the fifth edition uncertain: 
“1636 or 7” (p. 358, col. 2, 1. 6). The date is 
1637: 

“The fift Impression, with many rare Antiquities 
never before imprinted. By the industry and care of 
John Philipot, Somerset Herald. London: Printed 
Thomas Harper, for John Waterson, and are to be 
at his shop in Pauls Church-yard, at the signe of the 
Crowne, 1637.” RUF 


Queries. 


PHINEAS FLETCHER, AUTHOR OF 
“THE PURPLE ISLAND,” ETC, 


Can any of the readers of “N. &Q.” help 
me in an attempt to add to the scanty mate- 
rials for Memoirs of the brothers and brother 
poets, Giles and Phineas Fletcher, by elucidations 
of the following headings of the latter’s “ Poeticall 
Miscellanies,” which follow his Piscatorie Eclogues 
(1633) ? — 

1. “An Hymen at the marriage of my most deare 
cousins, Mr. W. and M. R.” Again, “To my beloved 
cousin W. R., Esquire,” and “To my ever-honoared 
cousin W. R., Esquire.” They are sung of as belonging 
to the *s native Kent. 

2. “To Master W. C.” These references may aid:— 

“ Willy, my deare, that late by Haddam sitting 
By little Haddam —— 
Now art thou come to nearer Maddingly.” 

3. “To E. C. in Cambridge, my sonne, by the Univer- 
sity.” These lines seem to have been written from 
« Brenchly,” which he calls “ our.” - 

4. * To my beloved Thenot in answer of his verse.” 

5. “To Mr, Jo. Tomkins.” He is addressed as if the 
foremost of poets. Elsewhere he is “sung” of @& 
“ Thomalin,”* 

6. “A reply upon the fair M. 8.”— 

“ A daintie maid that drawes her double name 
From bitter sweetnesse.” 
7. “An Apologie for the premises to the Ladie Cab 
” 


a To my onely chosen Valentine and wife Maystress 
Elizabeth Vincent.” There seems no reason for doubting 
that this was really the lady the poet married. It has 
been suggested that “ Elizabeth Vincent” may 
have belonged to the Leicestershire family of that name 
singe Phineas Fletcher’s patron, Sir Henry Ww illonghls, 
was of the Risley family in Derbyshire—not far from 
Leicestershire border, and the scene of the fifth eclogu® 
Anything bearing on the Vincents will be most & 
ceptable. 

9. “Upon the Contemplations of the B. of Excester 
[ Hall? } given to the Ladie E, W. at New-yeares tide. 


[* See “N. & Q.” x, 178, 259, 260, 302—Ep.] 
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10. “Upon my brother’s book called ‘The grounds, 
labour, and reward of faith.” A copy of this book is 
now befere me: but unfortunately it lacks the title-page. 
Can anyone supply the deficiency ? 1 may state that this 
inestimable little treatise by Giles Fletcher is dedicated 
to Sir Roger Townshend, and that he makes grateful 
acknowledgment of kindness rendered him by Bacon, who 
is spoken of as “ the most noble and learned uncle” of 
Townshend. Information wanted on these points. 

11. “Elisa, or an Elegie upon the unripe decease of 
§ Antonie Irby.” Who was he? 

Further, I am exceedingly desirous to know 
where I can see — 

“Sorrowes Joy, or a Lamentation for our deceased 
Soveraigne Elizabeth, with a Triumph for the Prosperous 
Succession of our Gratious King James, 1603.” 

I wish the “ Verses” by Giles and by Phineas 
Fletcher, from this volume. 

Finally: Where can I see the following by 
Joseph Fletcher of Wilby, Suffolk ? — 

(a) “Christ’s Bloodie Sweat, or the Sonne of God in 
his Agonie.” 1613, 4to. 

(b) * The Historie of the Perfect-Cursed-Blessed Man.” 
1628, 4to. 

A. B. Grosart. 

15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


Kayes or Anyssrnra.— Wanted the names and 
time of accession of the Kings of Abyssinia, from 
Ayto Gualo, who was reigning in 1813, to the 
date of the accession of Theodore. N. Rovsz. 

Street Lane Manse, near Derby. 

Arus.—Can any of your correspondents inform 
me to what family the following arms belonged— 
Az.alion rampant argent on a chief of the last 
three roses of the first ? A. E. A. 


Battap: “ Kine Artur HAD THREE 
Sons.”—Would any of your numerous contributors 
be kind enough to inform me where I may find a 


“ King Arthur had three sons,” 
sung inthe “ West Saxon” country ? 


Borroy Percy Cuvrcn, YorksHrre. — Mr. 
Poole, in his Churches, their Structure, &c., states 
that in one of the sedilia in Bolton Perey church 
there is a matrix of a brass of the crucifixion 
with the attendant figures of the Blessed Virgin 
and St. John. I wish to know if anything is 
Imown of the original, as such a situation for a 

seems unique ? Joun Pieeor, Jun. 


Broxen Sworv.—I am anxious to know why 
& broken sword is generally considered the emblem 
of degradation. I have heard that (either in the 
British or foreign service, formerly or now,) any 
officer dismissed the service had his sword taken 
‘rom him and broken in his presence; but such 
inquiries as [have been able to make fail to verif’ 
the assertion. I should therefore be very muc 

by any explanations on the subject. 


ENTONIA. 


CHRISTIANS IN Ortssa.—Oulesser (Orissa). In 
this province are above 20,000 Christians, who 
lived in great uniformity under the Patan kings; 
but the Mogul becoming master of it, and bring- 
ing Mahometanism, a general disorder and cor- 
— of manners invaded them. — Extract, 
vol. ii. p. 8384 (Harris’ Collection of Travels and 
Voyages; Tavernier’s Travels in India, 4.D. 1666). 

What became of the above-mentioned colony ? 
Had they no books? if they had them, in what 
language were they written ? E. 


“Tue Crerey’s Tears.” —I wish to learn 
something about a book published on the 6th of 
June, 2 Geo. I. (1716) by George Strahan, book- 
seller, of London, and bearing this title : — 

“The Clergy’s Tears, or a cry against persecution, 
humbly offered in a letter to the Lord Bishop of London in 
our present great distress and danger.” 

Who was the author, and what other books 
were published by Strahan in the same year? 

W. H. Hart, F.S.A. 

Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham, 8.W. 


Rev. Joun Cotiinson’s MSS.— Collinson, is 
his History of Somersetshire, ii. 191, incidentally 
mentions Cirencester Abbey, and in a note given 
as the authority for his statement “ Chronicon 
Abbat. Cirenc. MSS. penes edit.” What has be- 
come of Collinson’s library and manuscripts ? Are 
they still in the hands of his descendants, and if 
so, where ? If his library, &c. was dispersed at his 
death, does any one know what has become of the 
above-mentioned MS. Chronicon ? . 

E. A. FULier. 

Cirencester. 


Tue Durem THE Mepway.— Can any of 
your readers inform me on what authority Mr. 
Eliot Warburton states that Prince Rupert as- 
sisted in forcing the Dutch to sail down the Med- 
way, by fortifying Upnor Castle, and opening a 
hot fire on their ships as they sailed past it ? 

A Constant Reaper or “ N, & Q.” 


A on tHE — Is there any 
Act of Parliament authorising any such mga 
ment? In that voluminous writer Thomas 
Becon’s Seep ye to Archbishop Cranmer, and a 
Prebendary of Canterbury,) The Invective against 
Swearing, I find the following paragraph : — 

“The Lng ane d done to a mortal man is punished 
with sword ; and shall the blasphemy done to God escape, 
think you, witha fillip in the forehead, or with the knock 
of a little wooden Leetle, as it began in certain men’s 
houses to be punished now of late? Nay, verily. It is 
no fillip matter, except we admit such a fillip as will 
fillip them down into the bottom of hell fire. God is no 
puppet, nor no babe. It is not a fillip that can wipe 
away the blasphemy of his most blessed name before his 
high throne and glorious majesty.” 


This treatise was published during the reign of 
Elizabeth. Did certain of the gentry then make 
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regulations in their households to hammer the 
heads of their profane servitors with a wooden 
beetle? The above treatise is dedicated to the 
Right Worshipful Master Richard Skotte, a cadet 
of the Seot of Scots Hall, co. Kent. 

Joun DunKIN. 


Heratpry.—Can a correspondent versed in 
foreign heraldry enable me to identify the fol- 
lowing arms ? — 

1, A falcon (?) statant. Crest, a falcon (?) 
rising out of a fleur-de-lys, between two horns. 
Underneath, J. P. F. Prefectus, 1677. 

2. A crescent (over a sun?). Crest, a plume of 
feathers. Underneath, L. H. W. Preefectus, 1678. 

The plate mark is apparently a saint, with a 
glory round his head, holding out both — - 


Hottaxp Hovst.— From time immemorial a 
gun has been fired from Holland House, Ken- 
sington, at eleven P.M. Is there any record of the 
origin of this? is there a similar case elsewhere in 
England? At Salzberg the sentry fires from the 
grand old castle overlooking the town whenever 
@ con tion occurs, but at Holland House the 
gun-fire is of clock-like regularity. 

Ay OLD SINGTONIAN. 

Lancasutre Sone.—Some or may be 
fifty, years ago, a song ve ular in Lancashire, 
entitled, h’ Mon at Mester 
Grundy’s,” was much in yogue in that county. 
Can any of your readers or Lancashire corre- 
spondents inform me where I am likely to find a 
copy of these verses ? G. P. 


Lycu Garte.—In the course of the investigations 
of the Architectural Publication Society, it has 
been suggested that these erections are all of the 
Post-Reformation period. This may be, as they 
are all of timber, which does not usually last 
three centuries when exposed to the air; but the 
question is, were there any similar erections pre- 
vious to those we now have? We are answered 
there was no need of them in olden times, as the 
churches were always open, and in general the 
corpse lay the whole night before the altar pre- 
vious to the interment. We are also told, nothing 
of the same kind exists abroad. Any of your 
readers who can throw light on the subject will 
confer a Freat obligation on the Publishing Com- 
mittee of the A. P. 8, by the earliest reply. 

A. 


Noy anp Norrs.—I have recently received two 
very remarkable letters from a person signing 
himself in one case “ Will. Noye,” and in the 
other “Will. Pendrea,” but giving no address, 
with reference to some notes and queries of mine 
which formerly appeared in your columns, and to 
a paragraph in Lower’s Patronymica Britannica. 
The subject of his complaint is, that it should 


have been supposed that the names of No 
Noyes belonged originally to the same tol 
He asserts that the name of Noy is pure Cornish 
and of great antiquity, and has nothing whatever 
to do with the name of Noyes. Now, as I hays 
failed to discover any trace whatever of the name 
of Noy in Cornwall earlier than 1540, I should 
be much obliged to him if he would produce any 
evidence of its location in Cornwall before that 
date. Since my former communications to your 
columns, I have found in the Heralds’ Co 
the original grant of arms to the father or . 
father of Attorney-General Noy, by the name of 
Will Noy, or Noyes—both names being enrolled 
in the certificate. 

The arms—<Az. 3 cross crosslets in bend ar— 
have been borne with slight variations by several 
branches of the Noyes family, and are recorded in 
the Visitation of Berks as belonging to the chief 
branch of it. Ihave also ascertained since that 
period, by a Bill in Chancery of the date of 1607, 
that for two centuries before that time the family 
of Noyes had held the manor of Ramridge,in 
Weyhill, of the Hospital of Ewelme and its pre- 
decessors ; and I should be much obliged to any- 
one who could give me any information concern- 
ing them that may exist in the old charters of 
Ewelme. 

I have been told that there is a family in the 
South of France bearing the same name ; and I 
find in Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary (p.89) 
that Petrarch’s Laura was the daughter of Audi- 
bert de Noyes, born at Avignon in 1307: other 
dictionaries call her Noves. I should be glad to 
know if there is any confirmation of Chalmers’ 
statement to be produced. MEMOR. 


Sawyer Famriy.— Wanted information of the 
descendants of the Sawyer family who lived at Ket- 
tering, Northamptonshire, 1636. Three brothe 
or relations of that family—William, Thomas, 
Edmond—went to America about 1640, and the 
ancestors of these three are required.—Address, 
H. A. Bainbridge., 24, Russell Road, Kensington. 


Names or Suerr.—As the pages of “ N. & Q” 
have been of late much occupied in discussing the 
origin of local nomenclature, I venture a query 00 
the names used in different parts of England for 
expressing the ages and genders of sheep. I sub- 
join a few, of which I shall be glad to learn the 
derivations and meaning: —a tup; 4 teg; & 
wether ; a wether hog; a purr; a chilver. The 
two last are Somersetshire expressions. Whatis 
the derivation of ram and ewe ? xX. P, 


Swan Famrty.—In 1639 died the Rev. John 
Swan, Vicar of Sawston, near Cambridge. He 
was the author of S um Mundi, which was 


published at Cambridge in 1635, but of which 
work it appears there is no copy in the University 


| 
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library. There was another John Swan, clergy- 
man of Sawston, whose wife Frances was buried 
at Sawston Dec. 6, 1667. This last John Swan 
had a son Thomas, born at Wittlesford, March 3, 
1652. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” supply 
information respecting the families of these two 
clergymen? I find that a John Swan was in 
1610-13 “Farmer of the Rectory of Hauxton.” 
At Newton, which is united with Hauxton, there 
resided a family named Swan, and perhaps the 
Vicar of Sawston was of that family. Probably 
Cole’s MSS. in the British Museum may contain 
an account of the family of the author of Speculum 
Mundi. R. D. Dawson-Dvrrretp, LL.D. 

Cambridge. 

Vuxcent DE BEAvVAIS, ETC., QUOTED BY For- 
rescuz.— The following quotations occur in a 
hitherto unpublished work by Sir John Fortescue, 
De Natura Legis Nature, and have not been traced 
to their sources : — 

“Vincentius in libro De Morali institutione principum 
Belum Nambroth idem vocat, cujus filius Ninus Ninevem 
condidit, &c.” 

Is there any work by Vincent of Beauvais 
(author of the Speculum Majus) bearing the 
above name? A portion of his great work be- 
came known under the name of Eruditio Puero- 
rum Regalium. But can this be the same as 
that referred to by Sir J. F. ? 

“Sanctus Augustinus in libro De Dignitate conditionis 
humane em hominis Deo Patri assimilat, intel- 
lectum Filio, &c.” 

No work bearing this name has been found in 
any edition of St. Augustine, nor in any list of 
apuria, or of works attributed to him, and no 
mention of it in Cellier. 

“*Sola enim virtus est qua non licet male uti,’ ut ait 
Philosopbus (Aristotle) et Augustinus.” 

“ Metrista quidam sic ait : 

Omnes res yestas faciunt duo—velle, potestas.” 

“Sanctus Augustinus dicit quod in sole sunt substantia 
ny radius et calor ; radius de substantia nascitur, sicut 

ilius de Patre generatur ; calor ab utroque progreditur, 
sicut Spiritus Sanctus Patre Filioque spiratur.” 

Any information as to these works and 
would be welcome. CPF. 


Tae Watsu Famriy.—Some years past, the 
new Baron Ormathwayte (Sir John Walsh), much 
to his honour, repaired at his cost the two ancient 

dic monuments of the Walsh family in the 
churches of Stockton and Shellesley Walsh, Wor- 
cestershire. The Walsh property in this district 
has long since passed into other hands. I can- 
not trace in any pedigree to which I have access 
the connection between the new baron and this 
ancient family; but such connection, I believe, 
and I should like to find out, 

of your correspondents learned in genealogy, 
that the newly ennobled men of 


no mean literary ability—is the legitimate de- 
scendant of the critic Walsh, the friend of Addi- 
son and patron of Pope, and of a family who for 
many generations held a prominent position in 
the county of Worcester. 

Tuomas E, 


Queries With Answers. 


MoruerR Surptoy. — Will any person kindly 
Fire me some information about Mother Shipton ? 

was told by a gentleman who is still alive that 
she was not the myth popular idea makes her, 
but a nun in a convent in York just before the 
Reformation. She is said, among other things, to 
have remarked “that the foundation stone of old 
York Bridge would one day be on the top of the 
Minster”; for which she was of course laughed 
at; but my friend says he actually saw it realised, 
for after old York Bridge was taken down the 
foundation stone was removed to a mason’s yard, 
and at last was used to form one or more of the 
carved stones required on the Minster tower at 
the time of some repairs. I should like to get 
Mother Shipton’s prophecies if I knew where I 
could do so, Cc. 8. L,. 


[We hope this query will attract the attention of Mr.. 


Davies or Mr. Hailstone, or some other competent York- 
shire antiquary. The subject is certainly deserving in- 
vestigation. Of the separate publications respecting 
Mother Shipton and her prophecies, of many of which we 
have given the titles in our 1" S. v. 419 (others are men- 
tioned in Hazlitt’s Bibliography of Old English Litera- 
ture), none are dated earlier than 1641. Perhaps some of 


our correspondents will oblige us by pointing out when. 


and where this Yorkshire prophetess is first alluded to, } 


Dr. Dez.—1. Who is the present possessor of 
the black stone or crystal sald to have been the 
divining stone of Dr. Dee, and sold at the sale of 
Horace Walpole’s treasures? 2. Is anything 
known of Dr. Dee’s descendants at the present 
time? 3, Is there any print or a <x of 
Dee from an authenticated picture? EE. M.Q. 

{1. Dr. Dee’s celebrated black stone, formerly in the 
possession of Horace Walpole, is a piece of polished can- 
nel coal. It is now deposited in the British Museum. 

2. We cannot answer the second query. Our corre- 
spondent should consult Mr. Crossley’s Autobiographical 
Tracts, by Dr. John Dee, in the first volume of the Che- 
tham Miscellanies. Another publication respecting Dee 
is also in preparation for the Chetham Society, by the 
learned librarian of the Chetham Library. 

8. There is a portrait of Dee in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. It was exhibited in the National Portrait Ex- 
hibition in 1866, and has been engraved by Caulfield, &c. } 


Tue Leeat Rient to Beat A WiFE.— 
“Very late in the last century a well-known = 
judge claimed the right, under the common law, to . 
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not his servants or his children, but his own wife ‘with a 


stick no bigger than his thumb.’” — Daily 
April 8, 1868, 
I have heard this before, but cannot trace it to 
any trustworthy authority. Is there any ? : 
An Inner TEMPLAR. 
[ The allusion is no doubt to Mr. Justice Buller, whose 
portrait was published by Gillray, November 27, 1782, 


Telegraph, 


under the title of “Judge Thumb; or, Patent Sticks for | 
Family Correction, Warranted Lawful.” “In Wright and | 


Evans’s Historical Account of the Caricatures of James 
Gillray we are told (p. 14) that this caricature, in which 
the judge is represented carrying a large bundle of sticks, 


alludes “to an opinion publicly expressed by Judge | 


Buller, that a man might lawfully beat his wife with a 
stick if it was no thicker than his thumb, A witty 
countess is said to have sent the next day to require 
the measurement of his thumb, that she might know the 
precise extent of her husband's right.” 
these hints, and the date of the caricature, our learned 
correspondent may be able to ascertain if there is any 
foundation for the story. } 


Psatms and Parapurases.—In A New Collec- 
lection of Poems and Songs, by several persons, 
never before printed (London: Printed by J. C. 
for William Crook at the Green Dragon, without 
Temple Bar, 1674), the following occurs in a note 
to a poem called “ The Voyage”: — 


“ Having had so many crosses, or, which is truer, see~ 


ing the little profit, I resolved to make no more verse, | 


except the argument were divine or moral: and so re- 


sumed my old design of paraphrasing the psalms: which | 


a anew Jan. 31, 1662, and finisht the 34 June, 

Can you inform me if this paraphrase was ever 
published, and if so, what was the author's name ? 

JAQUES. 

[This Paraphrase of tht Psalms, in Five Books, is by 
the Rev. Samuel Woodford, D.D., and was published in 
1667, 4to ; in 1678, 8vo; and in 1713, 8vo, 2 vols. It is 
commended by Richard Baxter in the preface to his 
Poetical Fragments, 1681; and is called by others “ an in- 
comparable version,” especially by his friend, the poet 
Flatman, who wrote a Pindaric Ode on it, and also a 
copy of verses on Dr. Woodford’s Paraphrase on the Can- 
ticles, 1679, 8yo. The Doctor’s poems are pretty numer- 
ous, as will appear by his own account of them in the 
notes annexed to his Ode, “The Voyage.” For some 


account of the author consult Wood's Athene (edit. Bliss), | 


iv, 730.) 


Micuet MAYER AND JoHN ANTONIDES VANDER | 


Luypen, Puysicians. — Do these different names 
belong to the same character, and if not, why is 
the reader, in article “Mayer” or“ Maier” (Moreri’s 
Dictionnaire Historique), referred for information 
about him to Vander Linden ? 

Vander Linden, the author of an edition of 
Celsus and one in Greek and Latin of Hippocrates, 
we are told, was born in 1609, and died i 


Perhaps from | 


[4 S. I. 25, "68, 
but no information whatever is given regarding 
the date of Mayer. = 
| A Dr. Mayer, who wrote about the introdue- 
| tion of tobacco into India, is mentioned in Pair. 
| holt’s History of Tobacco. Is he the Mayer above 
| referred to, or are they all three different charac. 
| ters P R. R. W. Exus, 
| 


Starcross, near Exeter. 

[These are three different characters, The reference in 
Moreri’s Dictionary is to Vander-Linden’s book De Serip- 
| tis Medicis (Norimb. 1686, 4to, p. 817), who has given 
an extended account of the works of Michael Maier, the 
celebrated German alchymist, born in 1568, and died in 
1622. The Dr. Mayer quoted by Fairholt resided at 
K®énigsberg. 


Nursery RHYMES DERIVED FROM OLD CuurcH 
| Hymys.— Where is the derivation given of the non- 
| sense songs, ‘Old Daddy Longlegs ” and the “Cow 
Jumped over the Moon,” from old Latin Roman 
| Catholic hymns, which were travestied thus ag 
the easiest mode of weakening their effect on th 


tenacious memory of the people ? V. 

[We do not remember to have seen such an attempt as 
| that referred to by our correspondent, unless it be the 
statement sometimes made that “ Hocus Pocus” is de- 
rived from “Hoc est Corpus,” and “Oh! my eye and 
Betty Martin!” from “Oh! mihi Beate Martine!” Is 
not our correspondent rather referring to the curious 
| book published by the late John Bellenden Ker (1835), en- 
titled An Essay on the Archeology of Popular Phrases 
and Nursery Rhymes, in which he endeavoured to show 
that what was English nonsense was good sound sense in 
Dutch. } 


| 
| 


| Replies. 
THE ASH-TREE. 
(4% 8S. i. 170, 225, 282.) 
| Prorgssor Marks having stated that the inclina- 
| tion of his opinion is to render |S, oren, ash-tree, 
| as the tree mentioned by Isaiah (xliv. 14), and no 
where else in the Old Testament, I submit that 
such cannot be the case, as our ash-tree does not 
| and cannot grow in Arabia or Palestine (Penny 
| Cye., x. 454). The translation of the Septuagint 
| wirus, pitys, “pine,” in which the Latin Vulgate 
| concurs, is the more probable rendering, and_that 
is the opinion of Bochart, Hiller, Simon, Bich- 
| horn, Gesenius, and Fiirst. The cedar of Lebanon 
isa pine. Pine is commonly known as Scotch fir 
and deal. The pine family is divided into three ge 
nera,—DPinus, Abies, and Cedrus; the larch (Pies 
larix), which belongs to the last, is the oren of 
Proressor Marks will much me 
inting out the treatise, chapter, an on 
of Michna where oren, the pine,” and 
TOS, erez, “the cedar,” are treated as cognate. 


in 1664, | This word, |&, oren, in the MSS. used by Jews, 


. 
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as well as in their printed books, is written (for 
the same purpose as italics in our printing) with 
a smal) nun {) a8 the Masora directs, which 
le the }, nun, like ?, zain, i. e. oren like erez; 
<y4 ar of the MSS. of Kennicott and De 
Rossi it is not small, but large as the terminal 
ht to be written; in none of them did they 
find it written eres, “the cedar.” The cedar 
of Lebanon in the Temple of Apollo at Utica 
lasted two thousand years undecayed. It is so 
bitter, no insect will touch it. Leaving to others 
the superstitious part of the question, I think that 
the ash merits our best thanks and regard for the 
supereminently beneficial qualities with which 
Providence has endowed it. It has been known 
from the remotest period of history, and it is very 
generally diffused. The ash agrees with a greater 
variety of soil and situation than perhaps any other 
tree producing timber of equal value. In elas- 
ticity it is far superior to the oak; it is very 
tough and durable. It is called “the husband- 
man’s tree,” nothing being equal to it for agricul- 
tural implements, and for all sorts of poles, ladders, 
long handles, and other pu requiring strength, 
elasticity, and lightness. The leaves and even the 
twigs are eaten by cattle with great avidity; the 
bark is useful in tanning; and the wood yields, 
when burnt, a considerable quantity of potash. In 
marshy situations the roots of it, which run a long 
way at a considerable depth, act as under-drains. 
Hence the proverb, in some parts of the country, 
“May your foot-fall be by the root of an ash” — 
may you geta firm footing. Dr. Plot mentions 
one ash eight feet in diameter; Mr. Marsham 
another, at Dumbarton, nearly seventeen feet in 
girth; Arthur Young mentions one in Ireland 
that had reached the height of nearly eighty feet 
in thirty-five years; and one is spoken of in the 
county of Galway as forty-two feet ia circumfer- 
ence, at four feet from the ground. (See “ Ve- 
ble Substances,” Z. EZ. K., 107-110.) Dr. 
ithering states that a decoction of two drachms 
of the bark of the ash (Frarinus excelsior) has 
been used to cure agues. The manna ash (Frar- 
nus rotundifolia), abundant in Calabria, affords 
the well-known medicinal laxative substance 
termed manna; it is obtained by making a hori- 
zontal incision in the stem of the tree towards the 
end of July ; the manna continues to exude from 
the wounds of the bole for about a month after the 
incision is made. (T7rans. Royal Soc., vol. 1x.) 
Though the name be in part the same, and there 
be a little similarity in the form of the leaves, the 
ah must not be confounded with the mountain- 
ath (Pyrus aucuparia), which is quite a different 
tree. . J. Buckton. 


Wiltshire Road, Stockwell, S.W. 


WILLIAM MAVOR,. 
S. xii. 505; 4 8. i. 305.) 

I think Mr. Ratrn Tuomas is not justified in 
stating that the name of “ William Mavor” was 
“ either a pseudonym or an imposition.” It is true, 
however, that “Mavor did not write all that 

s under his name.” I know it on good au- 
thority that the greater part of the volumes com- 
posing the Universal History was written by an 
intimate friend of “ William Mavor,”—by the Rev. 
Dr. J. Robinson. The latter was for many years the 
head-master of Ravenstonedale Grammar School, 
Cumberland, and afterwards the incumbent and 
rector of Clifton Rectory, near Penrith. Dr, Ro- 
binson, who must have died some twenty or thirty 
years ago, was a very conscientious and indus- 
trious writer of no mean abilities ; and I remember 
that I am indebted to his Archeologia Greca, 
and to his Theological, Biblical and Ecclesiastical 
Dictionary, for much information. I also remem- 
ber the title of three other works of his—“ A 
Grammar of History, A Course of Ancient His- 
tory, A Course of Modern History. As I have 
stated before, Dr. Robinson was a most intimate 
friend of “ William Mayor;” and a most volu- 
minous correspondence, which was carried on by 
the two friends and collaborateurs, is still in ex- 
istence, and is said. to contain much interesting 
matter. One of these identical letters, written b 
“William Mayor” to Dr. Robinson, is at this 
moment before me, as well as a long and interest- 
ing letter in Dr. Robinson’s hand, addressed to 
“ Dear Robert.” Ihave no doubt whatever that 
the signature “‘W. Mavor” is in every respect 
genuine. His letter is dated from the Rectory, 
Woodstock, May 17, 1833, and bears also the post- 
mark of Woodstock on the fourth page of the 
letter-paper, which serves, as was then the general 
custom, for envelope. It is written in rather a 
small and somewhat flourished handwriting, but 
the contents are of no great moment. They mostly 
refer to his family and “a sick house.” The style 
is very friendly and familiar, as for instance :— 

“ You will be sorry, my dear friend, to hear that I have 
had too good an excuse for not writing to you before this 
time, though I have thought of it a thousand times, and 
even at this moment nothing but an anxious wish to set 
myself right in your estimation by explaining matters 
briefly could have induced me to trespass on your at- 
tention, till I could have written in a more satisfactory 
manner, which I hope soon to be able to do.” 


The letter finishes with: “ Believe me, my dear 
friend, with every good wish, yours while, W. 
Mavor;” and as it is without doubt a genuine 
letter, I do not see any reason why, it should have 
been written under an assumed name to a very 
dear and intimate friend. His writings, more- 
over, were not of the kind which makes a pseu- 
donym a shield, a necessity, or a pleasurable 
excitement. 
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(4% S. I. 25, 


Dr. Robinson’s letter, addressed, as before said, 
to “ Dear Robert,” is dated from Clifton Rectory, 
January 23, 1831, and contains, in its round, plain 
-and excellent handwriting, some capital remarks 
well worth preserving. 


“ T am afraid,” he writes, “ that R— will not do as well as 
his friends wish him, Contrary to my wishes and expostu- 
lations, he went to Ravenstonedale nearly a fortnight ago, 
and is not yet returned. There he is idling away his time. 
I fear that study is irksome to him; and whatever you or 
any other person may say, no man who is not what youcall 
a book worm will ever appear with advantage in the world. 
It was objected to the speeches of Demosthenes that ‘they 
smelled of the lamp’; but if much pains had not been 
taken with those speeches, great as were the abilities of 
the Athenian, they would have been forgotten centuries 

Do not speak in disparagement of persons who de- 
vote their time to reading and study ; for if these persons 
do nothing more, they prepare their minds for the most 
exquisite satisfaction and enjoyment. No man disparages 
study who knows its real value.” 


And in another place :— 


“To enable a pupil to understand his teacher suffi- 
ciently, it is necessary that the latter should bring himself 
down to the level of the former's capacity. If this is not 
done, the pupil will not make that progress which his 
teacher wishes; and this, I have no doubt, is the reason 
that the most learned men are not always the most suc- 
cessful teachers. Be diligent and attentive to your pupils 
+» + « IL could wish you to read and study with attention 
Barrow on Education, which I have found to be a very 
useful work, and which is in two small volumes—the 
result of his own experience on the subject. He taught 
an academy in Soho Square, London ; and in a few years 
— a competency. He is now one of the archdeacons 
in Yorkshire, and prebendary of Southwell; and he is a 
native of the neighbourhood of Sedbergh (?), where he 
was at school under the late Dr. Bateman.” 


I do not know whether the above will convince 
Mr. Ratrn Tuomas. Many of the fathers of the 
contributors to “N. & Q.” are indebted to Dr. 
Mavor’s works and compilations for their juvenile 
instruction ; and it is but fair to respect his name, 
whether a pseudonym ora reality. Imposition is 
too hard a word ! Hermann Krypr. 


Tue Rev. Joun Roprnson (4* S. i. 257) is not 
a myth. I have now lying before me an 8yvo 
volume entitled — 

“ Archeologia Greca, or the of Greece, 
&c. &c. By the Rev. John Robinson, of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Master of the Free Grammar School at Ra- 
venstonedale, in Westmoreland. Printed for Richard 
Phillips, No. 6, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 1807, pp. 618.” 

It is dedicated to Viscount Lowther. Whether 
the author was B.D. or not does not appear. Three 
other works are advertised by him, all for the use 
of schools, viz. The Grammar of History, Antient 
History, Modern History. The Archeologia I 
purchased at the sale of the library of an eminent 
scholar, deceased, who was in no way connected 
with the of Westmoreland; and from 
whatever use I have had occasion to make of it, 


think very favourably of the work. It is, like 
the others, intended for the use of schools, and 
seems to have been formed on the plan of Adam’s 
Roman Antiquities. 


CALVIN AND SERVETUS. 
(4 S. i, 266.) 


E. L. in “N. & Q.” remarks on a statement of 
a writer in the last number of the Popular Edy. 
cator, who says that Calvin was the cause of the 
death of Servetus. E. L. thinks a denial, on the 
authority of Rilliet, of the truth of this statement 


| “deserves a place in the wide-spread ‘N. & Q’” 


Servetus, according to E. L., was burnt for sedi- 
tion. Now,— 

1. Calvin wrote to Farel, Feb. 13, 1546: — 

“ Servetus has lately written tome. He says he will 
come here if I please. But I will not pledge my word 
for his safety: for if he does come, I will never permit 
him to depart alive if my authority is of any avail.”— 
Cale, Lett, ii. 1857. 

2. Calvin had Servetus denounced to the In- 
quisition at Vienne in 1553, and the timely flight 
of Servetus probably saved his life. (D'Artigny; 
see also the articles on which Servetus wished to 
inte te Calvin.) 

8. When Servetus got to Geneva, Calvin had 
him seized by the authorities, Here are Calvin's 
words 

“When he came here, one of the magistrates on 
my instigation (me auctore) ordered him to be put in 
prison.” —Ep. ad Sulzer., Sept. 9. 

4. Though the nominal accuser of Servetus was 
Nicholas de la Fontaine, formerly cook for the 
De Falaise family, and then Calvin’s servant, yet 
Calvin was the real accuser: for Fontaine, in fact, 
was so ignorant that, when Servetus asked what 
the blasphemies were of which he was accused, 
Fontaine knew not what to say. Calvin’s brother, 
it should be remarked, went bail for De la Fon- 
taine. We shall hear Servetus himself presently 
on this whole matter. 

5. Servetus was burnt for opinions which were 
extracted from him at his trial by Calvin, and for 
which the judges, on Calvin's authority 
(for they themselves were ignorant * of Latin), 
believed to be contained in the Christianism 
Restitutio. 

6. When the wretched man tried to save his 
life by attempting to prove that his doctrines were 
orthodex, Calvin dashed his hopes by proving 
that they were heretical. (See Calvin’s own ac- 
ay of the matter in the Refutat. Error. Servet, 
p. 703.) 


* “ Sicut Genevenses Magistratus ex opinione Calvini 
Servetum judicarunt, ipsi ignari totius rei, quippe 
homines illiterati.”— Contra libellum Calvini, p. 25, by 
Castellio, I think. 
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7, Calvin’s influence at Geneva was unbounded, * 
so that, if he had the will to cause the death of | 
Servetus, the rest is not doubtful. Now Calvin 
writes (Aug. 27, 1553) : — 

« Servetus is now in prison, and will shortly, as I hope, 
suffer his punishment.”—Epist. ad Pastor. Eccles. Franc. 

8, The wretched man himself says, in his peti- 
tion to the magistrates : — 

“1 very humbly entreat you to abridge these long 

* “Jn the autumn of 1539, John Calvin succeeded in 
finally establishing himself at Geneva, which city he 


may be said to have ruled with the authority of a pope, 
and all the power of a monarch, down to his death in | 
1564.”—Dyer, Hist. of Modern Europe, vol. ii. p. 6 ; vide | 
also Hallam, Hist, of Literature, vol. ii, on “ Servetus.” 


| justice to the periodical in question. 


delays, or liberate me from this prosecution. You per- 
ceive that Calvin is at the end of his devices . . . I had 
presented to you another petition, which was drawn up 
according to God; and to defeat it Calvin has alleged 
Justinian (sic Justin ?). . . I do appeal to the Council of 
the Two Hundred, protesting for all expenses, damages, 
&c., as well against the first accuser as against his master 
Calvin, who has made the cause his own.” 


9. The sentence of death enumerates the crimes 
of Servetus, but makes no mention whatever of 
seditious conduct. The sentence will be found in 
Audin’s Life of Calvin, ch. xl. 

I hope that, for the sake of truth, this note may 
be fortunate enough to be inserted. = ; only 

. J. 


PLAGIARISM, 


(4° 8. i 


Since the appearance of my article in the 
columns of “N, & Q.” the following communi- 
cation has reached me from Messrs. Shaw & Co. 
the publishers : — 

“ 48, Paternoster Row, London, 
April 8th, 1868, 

“Sir—Our attention has this day been called to your 
communication to “N. & Q.” respecting our New Dic- 
tionary of Quotations, We would inform you that until 
we saw your letter we had never heard of Grover’s Book 
of Reference [sic]. Our Dictionary of Quotations was 
published as it is in June 1858, and, as far as our memory 
serves, was all in the printers’ hands by the end of 1857. 
The person who compiled the work for us was well known 
tous, and had been previously employed by us in the 
preparation of similar works, 


“We can assure you we shall seek to know the full 
particulars of the piracy by which we have been injured. 


Gover’s Handy-Book, 1858, 

&. 1.) Ab actu ad posse valet consecutio, Lat.—“ The 
induction is good, from what has been to what may be.” 
—By this logical maxim it is meant to state, that when 
a thing has once happened, it is but just to infer that such 
ématter may again occur. 


(P. 2.) Ab urbe condita, Lat.—“ From the building of 
the city."—In general thus abridged, a.v.c., in the chro- 
nology of the Romans. 

(P. 5.) Actus legis nulli facit injuriam. Lat. Law 
maxim.—* The act of the law does injury to no man.” — 
If land, for instance, out of which a rent-charge is granted, 
be recovered by elder title, the grantee shall have a writ 
< —w because the rent-charge is made void by course 


(P. 5.) Actus me invito factus non est meus actus. Lat. 
Law maxim.—“ An act done against my will is not my 
act.”"—If a person be compelled, for instance, throug 
fear or duress, to give a bond or other writing, the deed is 

void by the compulsion. 

(P. 13.) Alterius sic 

Altera poscit opem res et conjurat amice, 
Lat. (Horace). 

“Thus one thing demands the aid of the other, and both 
unite in friendly assistance.”—This is applied by the poet 
to the alliance which should exist between Study and 

ius. It is sometimes used, however, to describe com- 
of a different nature. 


268.) 


“You shall hear from us again when we have obtained 
fuller information; meanwhile we send this by first post 
we can, and are, 


“H. Trepeman, Esq. “ Yours faithfully, 
Amsterdam.” (Signed) “Joun F. Suaw & Co. 


According to the above letter, Messrs. Shaw 
are not acquainted with Mr. Gover (as a proof, 
they misspell his name); it then follows that 
piracy alone can now explain the “curious har- 
mony of thought” which I noticed in my pre- 
ceding communication. It is not my intention to 
fill the useful pages of “ N. & Q.” with unneces- 
sarily long extracts. The comparing of some 
articles pris au hasard will suffice to establish 
the homogeneity of thought we commonly style 
“ sariam ” 

plagiarism ” : — 

Shaw’s New Dictionary of Quotations, 1868. 

(P. 6.) Ab actu ad posse valet consecutio, Lat.—* The 
induction is good, from what has been to what may be.” 
—By this logical maxim it is meant to state that, when 
a thing has once happened, it is but just to infer that such 
a matter may again occur. 

(P. 7.) Ab urbe condita, Lat.—“ From the building of 
the city.”—In general thus abridged: A.v.c., in the chro- 
nology of the Romans, 

(P. 10.) Actus legis nulli facit injuriam. Lat. Law 
maxim.—* The act of the law does injury to no man.”— 
If land, for instance, out of which a rent-charge is granted, 
be recovered by elder title, the grantee shall have a writ 
| Se because the rent-charge is made void by course 
of law. 

(P. 10.) Actus me invito factus non est meus actus. Lat. 
Law maxim.—“ An act done against my will is not my 
act.” — If a person be compelled, for instance, throug 
fear or duress (imprisonment), to give a bond or other 
writing, the deed is rendered void by the compulsion. 

(P. 21.) Alterius (sic) 

Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice. 
Lat. (Horack). 

“ Each (Art and Genius) demands the aid of the other, 
and conspires amicably to the same end.”—This is ap- 
plied by the poet to the alliance which should exist be- 
tween Art and Genius. It is sometimes used, however, 
to describe combinations of a different nature, 


“ Sir, 
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122. ”— This is P. 201.) i Thi 


inquisition of criminal causes, reject the evidence as too 
weak to make good the presentment or indictment brought 
against a person, so as to bring him on his trial by a petty 
jury. This word, in that case, is endorsed on the back of 
the indictment, and all further proceedings against the 
party are stopped. An ignoramus sometimes implies an 
uninformed blockhead.” 


Compare besides, the following 
two works. They are completely identical in 
almost every instance:—“Ab inconvenienti” ; 
“ Accedas Curiam”; “ Acerrima proximorum 
odia ”; “ Ac etiam”; “ Acribus initiis, incurioso 
fine”; “Ad Kalendas Grecas”; “Ad quod 
damnum”; “In formaé pauperis;” ‘ Peine forte 
et dure”; “Pie poudre,” &c. &e. Now that 
piracy is clearly established, we have a right to 
inquire by whom it has been committed. In my 
last article I supposed Shaw’s Dictionary to have 
unlawfully incorporated whole pages of Gover'’s 
Handy Book; but from Messrs. Shaw & Co.’s 
above-mentioned letter it would appear that these 
gentlemen turn the tables; they accuse Mr. Gover 
of plagiarism, of piracy, “by which they have 
been injured.” It is now for me to investigate 
if this assertion can be maintained. Both works 
have been published in the year 1858; but Gover’s 
Handy-Book made its appearance some months— 
say three months — before Shaw's Dictionary of 
Quotations, There cannot be any doubt about 


“Tue Monk WHO SHOOK THE 
Wortp” (4" 8. i. 363.) — Your correspondent 
will find this passage in Luther, a Poem, by Robert 
[Satan] Montgomery. I very well remember the 
reverend author telling me that he would be quite 
willing to rest his hopes of literary immortality 
upon that line alone. A. H. 

I beg to inform Mr. Friswett that he will 
find this line in Robert Montgomery’s Luther 
(ed. 1848, p. 22). I may state, however, that it 
is also the motto which Mr. Montgomery has 
taken for the title-page of the book: although it 
is unusual for people to quote from their own 
books, still as the line is placed within inverted 
commas, and no author’s name is attached, we 
may reasonably suppose that the author quoted it 
from himself. This line strikes me as very good. 


Poor Montgomery was so completely (perhaps | 


justly) snuffed out by Lord Macaulay’s scathin, 
article in the Edinburgh Review, that one is gl 
to find that he wrote at any rate one good fine. 
The passage is as follows : — 
“The solitary monk who shook the world 

From pagan slumber, when the gospel trum 

Thundered its challenge from his dauntless lip 

In of truth, round hierarchal Rome, 

Till mitred Pomp and cowled Imposture quailed.” 

JoNATHAN BovcHIEr. 


ges in the | 


inquisition of criminal causes, reject the evidenee as tog 
weak to make good the presentment or indictment brought 
against a person, so as to bring him on his trial by a 
jury. This word, in that case, is endorsed on the back of 
the indictment, and all further proceedings against the 
individual are stopped. “ Jgnoramus” is also used to 
¢ 4 ify “ a blockhead, an uninformed person, an ignorant 
ellow. 


that. Any one may consult the British Catalogue 
| for the Year 1858, ‘sah any one may see therein 
‘that Gover’s Handy-Book belongs to the books 
| ss during the period “ March 13-21,” while 
| Shaw's Dictionary forms part of those issued be- 
| tween June 30th and July 15th. Here is gq . 
mystery for me, and I sincerely hope for Messrs, 
Shaw & Co. that they will be able to clear it w 
Meanwhile the facts go against them, for after ai 
I do not see how Mr. Gover could copy a work 
which made its appearance three months after 
his was issued, unless “the person who compiled” 
the dictionary for Messrs. Shaw & Co., and who 
“was well known” to them, wanted to kill two 
birds with one stone, and sold two identical 
a to two different publishers —a con- 
clusion 1 am almost afraid to arrive at; but 
which will be inevitable if Messrs, Shaw & Co, 
maintain their assertion “ that the work was all 
in the printer’s hands by the end of 1857.” 
H. Trepemay, 


Rupee: Bere, ete. (4 S. i. 14, 84, 135.) — 
The only place where the word exists, as far as 
my remembrance goes, is at Chester, where it is 
— to a large level meadow near the river. 
Now it was in such places as this the “whitsters” 
used to bleach their linen, and the clothiers to 
“tenter” their cloth, that is, strain it on tenter 
hooks to take out the wrinkles, &c., to bring it to 
an even surface after dyeing. May not the passage 
then signify “no man puts a piece of cloth, fresh 
and new from the maker's field, on to an old 
piece”? I think there can be but little doubt 
that your correspondents are right in supposing 
bere to mean to rush, or “bear down” on any 
thing, as the charge of troops, and the bearing- 
down of a squadron of ships. May not this also 
afford a clue to a word which has hitherto puzzled 
most people? I mean the derivation of the word 
bore of a river, the violent rushing up of the tide, 
as in the Ganges, Seine, Severn, and many others. 

Poets’ Corner. A. 


Stove” i, 313.) —The phrase, 
“A rolling stone gathers no moss,” is common 
among the farming men of Surrey and Sussex, 
and is generally met by the appropriate answer, 
“ And a sitting hen never grows fat.” A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Amsterdam. 
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Scnooren (4% S. i. 318.)—One of the most | 
favourite ways of ignorantly accounting for a word | 
that is not understood is to make up a story about 
i, A collection of etymological stories, all of 
them carrying their own confutation with them 
from their very absurdity, would fill volumes. 
Ihave seen Professor Whitney’s book well spoken 
of, and one wonders that he should have put forth 
such trash as his derivation of schooner. Schooner 
js simply the Dutch word for the two-masted 
ship of that name, and is formed from the adjec- 
tive schoon, beautiful. That the word was ori- 
goally Dutch, and not American, is obvious from 

e spelling and pronunciation. The presence of 
the letter A, and the hard sound of sch, prove this. 
According to the made-up story, scooner (so spelt) 
would mean that which scoons, but we have not 
been favoured with the meaning of this verb. 

Ican cap this story easily. The derivation of 
bother is from both ears, A gentleman (I am told) 
used frequently to say, “don’t both-ear me,” 
meaning, do not talk to me two at once. If this 
derivation is not obvious, consult Garnett’s Es- 
says; or see the Student's Manual of the English 


Language, ed. Smith, p. 30. 


Broopy S. i. 194.) —There is a 
bridge over the Liffey, Dublin, which, in the 
tongue, is so called; but its proper name 
is k Bridge. Your correspondent asks, 
“whence the name?” and supplies it. The fol- 
lowing extract from Whitelaw Walsh's History 
the City of Dublin gives satisfactory explana- 
tion about it: — 
“Tt was constructed of wood in 1671, and in conse- 
uence of an affray on it, in which four persons lost their 
ves, was called Bloody. bridge. Being afterwards built 
of stone, and not situated far from the barracks, it has 
been since named Barrack Bridge.” 
Georer Lioyp. 


Darlington. 

Brrontana (4" S. i. 267.) — I possess the fol- 
lowing, which are not in either Lowndes or Mr. 
R. Toomas’s list : — 

“Monody on the Death of Lord Byron, by Thomas 
, A.B.” London: Hatchard & Son, 1824. 
“To the Departed. Stanzas to the Memory of Lord 
-” London: Hatchard & Son, 1825. 
“An Apology for ‘Don Juan,’ Cantos 1.11.” Printed 
by T. Green, 76, Fleet Street, 1824. [No publisher. Canto 
cuxn. 8-line stanzas; canto 1. LXxIx. stanzas, notes 


“Notes on Captain Medwia’s Conversations of Lord 
Byron.” [ No date or place, but sent forth by Mr. Murray, 
showing from Byron’s letters a direct contradiction to 
some of his statements. } 

The following is also unaccountably omitted in 
Lowndes, both under “ Bowles” and “ Byron,” 
although Byron’s letter is duly entered : — 

“Two Letters t i i 
Answer to his Lordsh * 
on the Rev. Wm. L. Bowles’s Strictures on the Life and 


Writings of Pope. More particularly on the Question, 
whether Poetry be more immediately indebted to what is 
Sublime or Beautiful in the Works of Nature or the 
Works of Art? By the Reverend Wm. L. Bowles. 


‘He that plays at Bows must expect Ruspers.’ 
Old Proverb. 


London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1821.” 
James Biapon. 

Albion House, Pont-y-Pool. 

In the Moniteur de la Librairie, Courrier de 
? Amateur de Livres, quatriéme année, Paris: Bar- 
rois, 1845, Mr. R. THomas will find on p. 122 
of No. 8 a list of works concerning Byron. I am 
willing to furnish him with a list of works con- 
cerning the poet, printed in this country, if he 
should express a desire for it. H, TrepEMAN. 

Amsterdam. 

Porm (4 S. i. 269.) — The poem referred to is 
doubtless “The Child Asleep,” from the French, 
to be found in Longfellow’s works, commencing— 

“ Sweet babe ! true portrait of thy father’s face.” 

Longfellow heads his lines simply “ From the 
French.” Who the author may be I cannot un- 
dertake to say. L. T. W. 


Roma: Amor (4 §. i, 313.)—The following is 
the complete retrograde Leonine distich, of which 
D. J. K. cites the pentameter : — 

“ Signa te signa temere me tangis et 
ma tibi subito motibus ibit 

The lines are given by Tabourot, with several 
others of a similar character, in his Bizarrures et 
Tovches Dv Seig des Accords, &c. (Roven, 
M.DC.XVI. p. 84) ; and he states, as to their origin— 

“ L’on dit que le Diable, portat sainct Antible & Rome, 
sur ses espaules, composa p= cy.” 

They are also given by Peignot in his Amuse- 
mens Philologiques, 8vo, 1824, who adds in a note— 

“ Ces vers sont plutét des jeux de mots que des vers 
léonins ; on peut mettre ceux-ci & cété ; ils sont relatifs 
aux courtisanes qu'il faut fuir : 

“* Quid facies, facies Veneris cum veneris ante ? 

Ne sedeas, sed eas, ne pereas per eas,” Page 88, 
Wi Barss, 


Sm Pump “Arcapra” (4% 8. i. 
342.) — The phrase to which attention has been 
directed, “Making a perpetual mansion of this 
oe baiting-place of man’s life,” may have, as 

. P. Q. conjectures, a classical origin. It has 
many modern imitators. Moore introduces it in 
his Jrish Melodies, in the song beginning — 

“ And doth not a meeting like this make amends,” &c., 
when he says — 
“ Ah! well may we hope, when this short life is gone, 
To meet in some world of more permanent bliss ; 
For, a smile or a grasp of the hand hastening on 
Is all we enjoy of each other in this!” 

Moore says he was indebted for the thought, not 
to the Arcadia, but to a passage in Washington 
Irving’s Bracebridge Hall, vol. i. p. 213. 


J. Emerson TENNENT. 
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Sm Asuiey’s Toms i. 329.) 
I hope not to be thought severe if I say that 
W. W. S. seems very self-opinionated. He went 
to see Sir Anthony Ashley’s monument at Wim- 
borne, and declared his opinion that the ball at 
his feet was not a cabbage, but a cannon-ball. 
Thereupon he was refe to a letter from the 
rector of the parish in which the monument is 
placed, who declared emphatically, in the pages 
of that clever little periodical the Poole Pilot, 
that the ball in question “is intended to represent 
a cabbage and to commemorate the fact that Sir 
A. Ashley first introduced that vegetable into 
England.” Upon this, W. W.S. tells you that 
“the letter in the Poole Pilot from the rector of 
Wimborne St. Giles contains an assertion and 
nothing more.” “I require proof,” he says. 
“ Whether Sir A. Ashley was or was not the first 
introducer of cabbages to England is not with me 
the question. I admit that he may have been, 
but I do demur to the proposition that the fact 
is confirmed by monumental evidence.” But, 
surely, Sir, the evidence of the rector of the 
pas, conveyed by the Poole Pilot, is infinitely 

tter evidence than that of W. W. S. Your 
correspondent appears only once to have seen this 
monument: it must have been constantly before 
the eyes of the rector of the parish, for very many 
W. W. S., thought it Tooked like a cannon- 

1; but the rector, who describes the stone 
carefully, states “it is intended to represent a 
cabbage.” Are we to set aside the tradition, the 
evidence of the best local historians, and the 
rector’s account of the monument in the Poole 
Pilot, merely because W. W. S. does not ise 
this stone to represent what most pee believe 
it was intended to represent? I submit, Sir, that 
W. W. S. asks you to attach too little importance 
to the opinions of others, and infinitely too much 
to his own. A Dorset Man. 


Qvoration: “Les ANGLAIS 8’AMUSAIENT TRIS- 
TEMENT” (3° S, x. 147; xi. 44, 87, 143.) — For 
Jayper’s benefit I had his query respecting the 
authorship of the above-mentioned phrase also 
in the “N.& some 
time I got a reply, signed A. A., F. P—, K. D. 
H.L. These gtatisentn told me that the quota- 
tion was not an ancient, but so much the more a 
recent one, to be found in the seventh part of 
Alphonse Karr’s well-known compilation Les 
Guépes. I tried to get that work in parts, but did 
not succeed in my endeavours. I searched in vain 
the five-volume edition issued by Michel Lévy 
some years ago. Then I wrote again to our 
“N.& Q.,” thanking A. A., F. P—, K. D., H. L., 
for their communications, and requesting them to 
give me more detailed information as to the place 
where the quotation could be found. No answer 
whatever has reached me since. I suggest a 
further exploration of Les Guépes and Les nouvelles 


Guépes, although I have looked through both 
these works once more with no result whetenal 
JAYDEE will see that I have done what I could to 
assist him. I am very sorry that I cannot give 
him more conclusive evidence. I only hope that 
my Dutch fellow-labourers were correct in their 
statement, and that I may have overlooked the 
quotation while searching for it in Karr’s volumes, 


H. Trepemay, 
Amsterdam. 


Homeric Socrety (4 S. i. 18, 79.) —I think 
this is an excellent suggestion; the difficulty, how- 
ever, seems to be where the head-quarters shall be 
fixed. It is likely there will be subscribers and 
contributors from all parts of the globe. Perha 
the first step would be to establish a journal. 4 
this, however, would require time, expense, and 
organisation, I would venture to suggest, that if 
you would kindly consent to allow as much of 
your valuable space as you conveniently can at 
certain intervals, it would form a beginning of a 
very valuable undertaking. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Sone, Rosg” S, ix. 264; §, xii, 
208; 4% S. i. 235.)—I fear Mr. Betsty must put 
up with the “ bellows,” in connection with “Old 
Rose” and Izaak Walton. The probabilities are 
greatly on that side, and all the Waltonian com- 
mentators who have touched on the subject (in- 
cluding Sir Harris Nicolas and Dr. Bethune) have 
ratified the conjunction by adopting the 
given in “ N. & Q.” (2"4 S. ix. 264), and the first 
verse of which runs thus : — 

“ Now we're met like jovial fellows, 
us do as wise men tell us, 
Sing Old Rose and burn the bellows; 
Let us do as wise men tell us, 
Sing, &c.” 

The herb “Benione” is the Assa (fetida.) In 
place of Gesner’s Latin (Historia Animalium, 
vol. i. p. 775), I shall give the corresponding 
7" from old Topsel, his translator, with whom 

alton was more intimately acquainted. He 
says : — 

“There is a kind of Assa, called Benioyn; a strong 
herb, which being hung in a linnen cloth near fish-ponds, 
driveth away all Otters and Bevers.” 

He adds: — 

“The skin of the Otter is far more pretious than the 
skin of the Bever, and for this cause the Swetian mer- 
chants do transport many into Muscovia and Tartaria 
for clokes and other garments. Thereof also in Germany 
they make caps, or else line other caps with them, 
also make stocking-soles, affirming that they be good and 
wholesome against the palsye, megrim, and other 
pains of the head.” 

Nothing about gloves; but as Walton was & 
veracious man in all matters that were of his 


knowledge and competence, Mr. Brisiy may very 
well accept his testimony. 


T. WeEstwoop. 
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Awertcan Private Lrsrarres §, i. 265.) 
New York as well as Boston has a large number 
of “private libraries,” as described in a very fine 
example of American printing, The Private Libra- 
ries of New York, published in 1860, by Dr. James 
Wynne. Among the fifty-one libraries, of which 
details are given, there is the great dramatic col- 
lection of W. E. Burton (since — $8 
similar collection, that of Mr. T. P. Barton, and 
that of Mr. Richard Grant White, editor of Shake- 

, and author of Shakespeare's Scholur ; and 
fhe extensive libraries of Judge Kent, Rev. Dr. 
Chapin, and W. C. Noye’s, &c., &c. Este. 


Tar Rev. Trtson Marsn, Barr. 

(4° S. i. 246, 352.)—This gentleman is the grand- 
gon of Colonel Sir Charles Marsh, K.C.B., not a 
baronet. 
Sir Charles Marsh married Catherine, daughter 
of John Case, Esq., of Watlington Park, Oxford- 
shire, and was the father of the late Dr. Marsh, 
of Evangelical celebrity. 

Dr. Marsh married, in 1806, Maria, the daughter 
of Mr. Tilson, and had an only son, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Tilson Marsh, brother of the authoress of 
English Hearts and Hands. 

Sir Henry Marsh, of Kerrahill, Kilkenny, suc- 
ceeded his father, Sir Henry Marsh, M.D., Phy- 
sician to the Queen, and his patent only dates 
from 1839. 

Whether the families are connected or not, does 
not appear; but if any of your correspondents can 
ascertain the claim of the Rev. W. T. Marsh to 
the succession of this or any other English or 
Trish baronetey, they will solve a remarkable 
heraldic problem. H. 


Suruenine i. 314.) —This word is very 
curious. It appears to have a close relation to 
the Scotch word swither, to be in doubt. Hence, 
in a secondary sense, it might be used to describe 
action similar to that of a person in doubt, which 
brings us back to the solvitur ambulando. I must 
confess, however, that I know of no such use of 
the word in Scotland. 

Jamieson gives various etymologies of the word 
swither, but none of them appear to be quite 
satisfactory. Perhaps that quoted from Sibbald is 
the best. GrorGE VERE IrvING. 


Mr. Curazert Bepe notes that suthering is 
used in Huntingdonshire in the sense of dandering 
orsauntering about. It reminds me that when I 
was a boy in Northamptonshire, the common word 
among the rustics for the same notion was “sood- 
ling ;” but I never heard the other, so far as I can 
recollect. B. H. C. 

Strver (4* i, 298.) —If the city of 
York and the great borough of Liverpool will 
allow me to name a very humble companion and 
follower in the custom described by your corre- 


spondent Pater Famir1as, I am wishful to place 
upon record in your pages the fact that upon two 
occasions the burgesses of Warrington have pre- 
sented the mayoress with a silver cradle for her 
new-born babe. The first took place during the 
mayoralty of Joseph Chrimer, Esq. (1857), and the 
second in that of John Burgess, Esq. (1861). In 
both instances these tokens of congratulation and 
good-will, though inferior in size, and slightly in 
value, will bear comparison with their Liverpool 
predecessor in the matter of elegance and useful- 
ness conjoined. Moreover, during the past year, 
the aforesaid burgesses were desirous of resent- 
ing a “golden cradle” (the first of its find) to 
the lady of our worthy borough Member on a 
similar happy occasion; but the project was ar- 
rested, at an early stage, by the uncommon scru- 
pulosity of the happy father. M. D. 


Corn oF THE VALUE OF 4s, 6d. i. 341.) — 
This is the eighth of a Portuguese “ Joannes,” 
the divisions of which were of the values of 2s. 3d., 
4s. 6d., 9s., 18s., and 36s. There was also the 
‘‘ double Joannes,” value 3/.12s. These gold coins 
once circulated largely in England. I have weights 
for each in my collection. SENEX. 


Watt in Ineatestone 
(3"¢ S. x. 452, 480.)—At the second of the above 
references, I expressed a hope that I might one 
day be favoured with a sight of some drawings or 
photographs of the above wall paintings. I have 
now been kindly presented with a chromo-litho- 
graph of them, which is exceedingly interesting. 
A wheel of seven spokes comprises within the 
seven intermediate spaces illustrations of the seven 
deadly, or more correctly named capital, sins. These 
are pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, 
and sloth. They are not represented in this their 
usual order, except that pride is properly placed 
at the top, represented by a fine lady, elegantly 
dressed and seated, to whom a female attendant 
is holding up a looking-glass. Following the 
subjects all round after pride, from the right- 
hand, they are arranged thus :—Anger, lust, sloth, 
covetousness, gluttony, and envy. The last re- 
quires some elucidation, and fortunately it remains 
by far the most perfect of the whole series. 

In a communication at the first reference above, 
Mr. Jonn Piaeor, Jun., described this as repre- 
senting perjury. But this sin is never found in 
any enumeration of the seven deadly or capital sins, 
And it is not difficult to see that the painting 
illustrates the vice of envy. The picture has two. 
men seated and robed as judges, or magistrates, 
within a space railed off by a kind of bar. Before 
them are standing four men—the two middle 
ones are pleading, arid the two at the ends appear 
to have been brought as witnesses. The accuser, 
with his hand lifted up, is laying some heav 
accusation against the man next to him, who, wit 
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both hands extended, is protesting his innocence. that in the West of England it was employed to 
A demon appears grinning over the head of the signify “abundance.” My observation of this 
accuser: so that we may very legitimately infer inscription goes back at least to about sixty year, 
that the charge is made out of envy, even as our On the subject of inscriptions addressed to 
Blessed Lord was delivered up to the Jews. I passing travellers, though not an invitation to a 
may add that the costumes and general style of public-house, I have often thought of asking for 
drawing, in these paintings, remarkably correspond | a place among your preserves for the followi 

with those discovered some years ago at Catfield | which about the year 1815 caught my eye ata 


and Crostwight, in Norfolk. F. C. H. | corner of the road a — on the left hand leading 
‘ . , | from Canterbury to Dover : — 
Brre (4" 8. ~ 14.)—Has Mr. Appis noticed “ This is the very best world that we live in, 
the following instance of this word, or a verysimilar To spend or to lend or to give in; 
one, in vol. ii. of the Percy Folio Reprint, “ Eger | But to borrow or beg, or to keep a man’s own, 
and Grime,” ver. 919-924 : — | *Tis the very worst world that ever was known.” * 
“ Early in that may morning, | This was placed conspicuously upon a board 
nti sing, | affixed to a post on the grass-plat in front of a 
e rosteicocke, NI ingale, . 
the laueracke and the wild woodhall, respectable house. I believe the expressions to 
the rookes risen in euery riuer, _ be correct, but must beg to be excused if one or 
the birds made a blissful bere.” two words admit of a various reading (such as 
Crovutes. | “get” for “keep.”) I am not sure that it mi 
Clapham. | not have been lengthened. out a little further, but 


| at the end was—“ N.B. 1 keep a Cow.” 

The inhabitant of this house must have been an 
oddity. Can any of your correspondents describe 
him ? U. U. 

Tue Fairy or Bonaparte i. 136,304.) 


Tue Oath oF THE PEACOCK OR PHEASANT 
o S. xii. 108, 173, 275, 336; 4% S, i. 251.)— 
t is perhaps not very surprising if, as Mr. JamEs 
Epwarp Davis says, my memory is somewhat at 
fault in describing Me. MClise’s picture, which I 
have not seen since it was exhibited at Somerset | —The graphic description of the Sack of Roi 
House in 1835; but methinks he is somewhat so by Jacques Bonaparte, an eye-witness, pasar 
likewise when he adds: “ The artist has kept the into French by N. L. B. (Prince Napoleon Louis 
feast quite in the background.” Now, if my me- Bonaparte), and by him dedicated to Zenaide, 
mory serves me right—and I think it does, al- | Princess de Musignano, his sister-in-law, and the 
though I saw the picture but once—what is quite | mother of the new Cardinal Bonaparte. Of this 
in the background is a cavalcade of knights, whereas | translation I have before me the original Italian 
the banquet-table, with the peacock or pheasant | edition, “Florence, Imprimerie Granducale, 1830,” 
in the middle, is on what the French would call | with several engravings, executed at Ajaccio, after 
le second plan du tableau. designs by Marini and ©. Miiller, and a portrait of 
In reference to the use of feathers as a mark of | Clement VII., after the drawing by Samuel Jesi, 
distinction, Mr. de Barante, in his Ducs de Bour- | the celebrated engraver of Rapheel’s Leo X. in 
gogne, gives curious description of their mag- | the Pitti Palace. To these have been added por- 
nificence. “tart of sumptuous feasts given at | traits of the most important dramatis persone 
Brussels in 1421, he says of Duke Philipp the | Charles de Bourbon, Constable of France; John of 
Good :— Medicis, des Bandes Noires ; Lodovico Gonzague, 
“ Pour lui, il était vétu de la fagon la plus galante ; sa | called le Rodomont; and George de Freundsberg, 
de quarante | erroneously called in the work Frauenberg. Itwas 
aunes de rudan nten neu et en rosettes, mais rien Ww in 
n'était si beau que le panache de son ue. L’aigrette | this famous knight who at the Diet of Worms, 
était de sinehtenten shapes de Saveane le juke de | 1521, just as Martin Luther was about to defend 
vingt-quatre plumes d’autruches; par derriére flottaient | his faith in presence of Charles V., touching the 
dix-sept plumes de paon.” Monk of Wittemberg familiarly on the shoulder, 
That was indeed “ wearing a feather in his cap” | addressed him thus : — 
with a vengeance, & “Munchlein, Ménchlein! Du gehst jetzt einen Gang, 
P einen solchen Stand zu thun, dergleichen ich und mancber 
Tavern Stens (4 8. i. 266.) — Your corre- | Oberster auch in unserer allerernstesten Schlachtordaung 
und 


spondent F. Firtz-Henry has revived my perfect | nicht gethan haben. Bist du auf Rechter Meinung 
recollection of a tavern sign that frequently at- | deiner Sache gewiss, so fahre 1 Costes Namen fort 
tracted my attention in the early part of this | %Y 2t getrost! Gott wird dich nicht verlass 


century, as I was occasionally travelling from | And God did not forsake him. 
Abingdon towards the Berkshire Downs. The ings, have appeared 


word galore, expressed in italics, was particularly | . - . S, y, 114; also 
on my mind, and I mentioned it to a in Washinton Irving's traveller edit. 1 
ege friend, a Dorsetshire man, who told me | p, ¢9, and entitled “ Lines from an Inn Window.”—Eo. 
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This rather scarce little volume lately fetched Cortipe (4S. i. 293.)—This is an old English 


h price at a public auction in Paris, say a _ 


S. i. 88.)—The use of this word 
in the sense of pecuniary means may be more fre- 
quent, or better known, than I thought when I 
communicated my note upon it, I have since met 
with a curious instance of its employment in the 
same signification, in the wording of the printed 

tus forwarded to those who desire to be- 
come candidates for one of the studentships im 
common law founded in the early part of last 
century by Christopher Tancred, +» in aceord- 
ance with the following statement :— 

“Christopher Tancred, of Whixley Hall, in the county 
of York, Esquire, founded a.p. 1721, Studentships for the 
education of Twelve young Persons ‘in such professions 
as might not - their Fortunes, but render 
them useful Mem of the Community ;’ and he di- 
rected that the students should be natives of Great Britain 

i.e. actually born in Great Britain), of the Religion of 
Church of England, and ‘ of such low abilities as not 

to be capable of obtaining the Education’ which he had 

in view, without the assistance of his or a like charity.” 

These studentships are equally divided between | 
law, medicine, and divinity ; the successful can- 
didates, who have to set forth their “ station in | 
life and any circumstances which may be con- 
sidered to render them peculiarly objects of the 
charity,” receiving a stipend of about 100/. per 
annum, to supplement that lowness of “ ability ” 
which would prevent them obtaining a suitable 
education without charitable assistance. 

The word occurs in Blackstone with the same | 
signification. I imagine, indeed, that except the | 
occasional employment of it by the vulgar, it is as 
a legal term alone that it is ever now used to 
convey the meaning I have pointed out. 

Bares. 


A Pumosopuic Brute (3™ xii. 130; 4 8. 
i, 62.)—Plato (Rep. ii. 16 [376]), speaking of the 
habits of the dog, says, —Kouydv ye gaivera 7d 
avrov Kal &s pirccopov. The 
whole passage, as translated in Bohn’s edition, is, 


“He is angry at every unknown person that he sees, 
though he has never suffered ill from him before; but one 
that is known he fawns upon, even though he may never 
have received any good from him. Did you never wonder 
at this?’ ‘I never,’ said he, ‘thought of it before; but 
he does se, it is clear.’ ‘Moreover, this affection of his 
nature appears elegant at least, and truly philosophic. ‘In | 
what respect?’ ‘ Because,’ said I, ‘it distinguishes a | 
friendly and unfriendly aspect by nothing else but this,— | 
that it knows the one, but not the other; and how can 
We refuse to consider that as the love of learning which 
defines the friendly and the foreign by intelligence and 
ignorance?” ‘By no means,’ said he; ‘it cannot be 


otherwise.’ ‘ Nevertheless,’ said I, ‘to be a lover of learn- | 


ing and a philosopher are the same.’2” 
Wiltshire Road, Stockwell, S.W. 


| monarch was carried there ? 
T. J. Bucxton. 


word, and not an Americanism. It is to be found 


| in Johnson, and other English dictionaries. 


SEBASTIAN, 

Puncnestown §. i. 296.)—In reply to 
C. M. E.’s uery, I beg to send the following ex- 
tract from the Records of the Court of Exchequer 
in a which was furnished some years since 
to a local periodical by the late James Fe mn. 

“ 3 Edward II. On the 8th of November, Master Walter 
de Istlep, a Baron of the Exchequer, delivered into court a 
mainprize for David Fitzgerald, the late Sheriff, which 
the Justiciary of Ireland had delivered to the said Barons. 
His maynpernors were John Fitzthomas, Arnold Le Poer, 
Peter Langleis, and John de Punchardoun.” 

The Irish correspondent of The Times of the 
30th says: “ Punchestown, so called because there 
is no town, not even a village, in the place.” I 
eo he may become a subscriber to your truly 
valuable journal, and avoid such blundering hits 
in futare as he has made on the present occasion. 

HIBERNIA. 

Tralee, 


Dr. Watcor (4"* S, i. 40, 186.)—May I ask one 


| more question? If it be a decided point that the 


M.D. was in orders, who ordained him deacon and 
priest respectively? Mr. S. Jackson now says: 
“T never had any doubts.” But I showed before 
that, if he were ordained (as was said) by Bishop 
Porteus, it could have no relation to his officiating 
in Jamaica: for Dr. Porteus was not a bishop till 
years after Peter Pindar’s return to England. 
LA&Ltivs. 


DISTANCE TRAVERSED BY Sounp (4" §, i, 121.) 
The remarks on the sound of the guns at Water- 
loo having been heard at Hythe remind me of a 
circumstance which was told me more than forty 

ears ago. My grandfather mentioned that, on 
une 1, 1794, he was one who heard the distant 
and long continued reports of cannon. This was 
in Cornwall, near the southern coast: the sound 
must have reached the shore between Pendennis 


| Castle and Pennance Point, and then have passed 


up the valley which leads from Swan Pool. So 
clear was the report that nautical men said that 
there must be a naval engagement somewhere, 
though without imagining that it could be so 
distant. 

In this case it will be observed that there was 
water to convey the sound all the way, and then 
a valley to confine it to the ear. L&tivs. 


Bayeux Tapestry S, i. 266.)—Is not the 
person occupied in putting up a vane, instead of 
taking one down, to indicate that the abbey was 
barely finished when the co of the pious 
e abbey was the 
first cruciform church in England, and the Con- 
fessor spent upon it one-tenth of the property of 
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the kingdom. On St. John’s Day he grew so_ 
rapidly worse, that he gave orders for the dedica- | 
tion to be fixed for the Feast of the Holy Inno- | 
cents—Childermas. The very selection of this | 
day shows the haste with which the dedication 
was pushed forward ; for a strong prejudice pre- 
vailed in the Middle Ages against beginning any- 
thing on that day (Hone’s Everyday Book, i. 1648). 
A few days after (Jan. 5) the Confessor died, and | 
on the very next day (Friday, the Festival of the | 
Epiphany) took place at once his own) funeral 
and the coronation of his successor. 

Joun Praeor, Jun. 


Heratpic i, 171.)—In answer to A. H., 
I would suggest that a man has precisely the 
like “clear right” to his wife’s arms as to her 
other realty: that is to say, he holds whatever 
she may be entitled to during her life; and if a 
child has been born alive of the marriage, by the 
courtesy of England he continues to do so durin 
his own life. As to “impaling,” that is, in a leg 
sense, a modern usage, and is a convenient one, 
but it is not legally obligatory on the husband. 
Of the mere rules and usages of the Heralds’ 
College I do not say anything. L. P. 

Middle Temple. 


Pictures (3" S. xii. 326, 
442.)—In an article on the Spanish painter Goya, 
in the Saturday Review, March 21, p. 388, is the 
following : — 

“ Goya's rapidity was one of his most striking characé | 
teristics as an executant. Two of his portraits—one of 
the Infante Don Luis, the other of Donna Maria Teresa | 
his wife—may be especially mentioned as instances of the | 
extraordinary facility of the artist. These portraits bear | 
the following inscriptions: —‘ Executed by Goya the 
eleventh of September, 1783, between nine o'clock and 
noon’; ‘Executed between eleven o'clock and noon, 


August 27.’ It appears that these portraits, which we 
have not seen, have ‘all the qualities of the master.’” 
Bebe. 


Lives sy Dr. Henry Kine S. i. 11.)—In 
a cheap periodical, published about forty years 
ago, I find this stanza attributed to “ Francis 
Beaumont, 1600.” Joseru 

St. Neots. 

“Yettow Jack” (4% i, 297.) — H. N. will 
find the words of “ Yellow Jack” in Captain 
Marryat’s novel of Rattlin the Reefer. 

W. R. Drennan. 


TaMmALA, A Sanskrit Worp For Tosacco 
8. xii. 471.) —I feel much obliged to In1apks for 
his remarks regarding the age of the Valmiki 
Rédmédyana, as well as for his kindness in confirm- 
ing my discovery of tamdla being a Sanskrit word, 
meaning tobacco, of accepted usage among the 
Pandits of India. 

According to my version of the stanzas in which 
it occurred, one of the Pandana princes having 


asked Chatur Mukhi Brahmi, or the four-faced 


| Brahma, what would be the besetting sin of the 


Kal Yuga, the oracle is described, in reply, ag 
opening wide his four mouths, and shouting from 
each “Tamiila! Tamfla! Tamila!” meaning to- 
bacco; like Pope Urban VIII. fulminating his bal] 
against smoking in churches to the four quarters 
of the globe in a.p. 1624. 

This is somewhat different from the version 
referred to by It1apes, but they both, I believe, 
are of Pamanik origin; and perhaps he will 
kindly lend his important knowledge in devel 
ing the period of history to which they alike 
would appear to refer. 

Queries.—1. What account is given of the in- 
troduction of tobacco into India at Lanka, near 
the mouths of the Godiveri, where the famous 
Lanka Cheruts are made ? 

2. What is the name of the Hindu physician 
referred to by Dr. Mayer, who states that tobacco 
was introduced into India by the Franks in ap, 
1609 ? ( Vide Fairholt’s History of Tobacco.) 

R. R, W. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 

St. Perer’s Caarr (4 S. i. 55, 106, 330,.)— 
It is alleged by Lztivs, that — 

“Cardinal Wiseman says of the so-called chair of An- 
tioch at Venice, ‘ there is no festival in its honour’; bat 
in the Roman Breviary, Feb. 22, there is ‘ Cathedra 8. Petri 
Antiochix, dup.,’ just as, Jan. 18, we find ‘Cathedra §, 


| Petri Rome, dup.,’ and the services for the days are in 


the former part alike. If we suppose that the chair in 
St. Peter’s is not honoured by the service of Jan. 18, 


| great part of the Cardinal's argument goes for nothing.” 


Lativs has misunderstood the Cardinal. He 
had just quoted, and evidently adopted, the con- 
clusion of Cornaro : — 

“This chair, therefore, was constructed in the eighth 
century, nor assuredly was it ever used by the Prince of 
the Apostles, nor by any of his successors in the see of An- 
tioch, before the year 742.” 

Of course the Cardinal knew all about the Feast 
of St. Peter's Chair at Antioch, and that it was 
kept as early as the fourth century, being included 
in the calendar of Pope Ziberius about 354. 
When, therefore, he said that there was no festival 
in ts honour, he clearly meant in honour of the sup- 
posititious chair at Venice. For a feast celebrated 
at least as early as the fourth century could have 
no reference to a chair which had no existence 
before the eighth; and could not have -been 0c- 
cupied by St. Peter. F.C. 

“Dres Inm” (3" S, xii. 482; 4" S, i. 382.)— 
There can be no doubt that the “Hymn for the 
Dead,” at the end of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
was written by Sir Walter Scott; but it cannot 
be called a translation of the “ Dies Ire. It 
consists of only three strophes, of four lines each, 
and is only a spirited imitation of the opening 
stanzas of that solemn and thrilling composition. 


ee eee 
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usual translation in Prayer-Books is unde 
_, to have been made by Lord Roscommon, 
but Wharton attributes it to Crashaw. The 
translation in the English Missal published by 
Dolman was made by the undersigned. A trans- 
lation of the “ Dies Ire” into Greek was made 
by the late learned Counsellor French. 
C. 


Royat Furniture (4" S, i. 315.) —At the 
time of my father’s death in 1866 there was in 
the drawing-room at Stebbing Vicarage, Essex, a 
small chiffonnier composed of ebony, marble, and 
brass, which had been given to m rr Ne by 
her aunt, the Hon. Mrs. Burrell, wife of the late Hon. 
L. Burrell, brother of the late Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby, Lord Great Chamberlain. I was in- 
formed that the chiffonnier had belonged to one of 
our sovereigns (I — which), and that through 
being in the room at the time of his Majesty's death 
it became the property of the then hereditary 
Lord Great Chamberlain. 

R. D. Dawson-Dvrrretp, LL.D. 


“To uy Nose” (4" 8S. i. 316.) — The verses in 
question, recently sent to Once a Week as original, 
seem to excite the cupidity of literary petty lar- 
cenists. They appeared originally, under the title 
of “ Lines by, the Author of Absurdities,” in the 
Comic Offering for 1834, edited by Miss Louisa 
Sheridan. They were written by Alfred Crow- 
quill (Mr. Forrester), and were unceremoniously 
appro riated by the stupid author of the — on 
. on and Snuff-Takers” in the New Monthly 
Magazine for September, 1839, p. 117, who coolly 
says that he “ remembers, on one occasion, address- 
ing to his discriminating nose ” this very produc- 
tion of another and abler pen. For this theft he 
is duly castigated by the genial author of A Pinch 
of Snuf—am I right in saying the late Mr. Fair- 
holt?—12mo, 1840, p. 42, where the various 
blunders in the article are pointed out. 

Bares. 

Birminet 


_ “Tae Warts Horsr or Waarrpate” (4* S. 
i, 316.) —This poem, founded on the local super- 
stition that when a person is drowning in the Strid 
& white horse is seen to rise to the surface, was 
printed in Alaric Watts’s Poetical Albwn upwards 
of — years ago. This elegant volume has 
been referred to before in “N. & Q.” I think it 
is now scarce. 

In the same volume an ode to France com- 
mencing — 

“Oh! shame to thee, land of the Gaul!” 
is ascribed to Byron. Is the authorship known ? 
It is referred to by Byron himself as one of the 
a productions falsely attributed to him. (See 
Works, vol. i. 8vo, p. 799. 8. F. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Notes on the Old Crosses of Gloucestershire. By Charles 
Pooley, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations on Stone 
and Wood. (Longmans.) 


Gloucestershire would seem from Mr. Pooley’s Notes 
to be extremely rich in those old crosses, which may be 
regarded as memorials in many cases of the religious 
spirit, and in many, if not all, of the architectural taste 
of our forefathers, These crosses were of varied character: 
municipal, like those of Gloucester and Cirencester, and 
Bristol High Cross, of which latter Mr. Pooley gives some 
interesting notices and curious representations —villagé 
crosses, of which that at Saintbury is supposed to have 
been the resting-place for funeral processions before they 
started up the hill to the church—churchyard crosses, of 
which that at Charlton Kings is a very fine specimen. 
The Holy Rood, at Amney, is one of the few of these 
memorials remarkable for its architectural details; and 
the same may be said of the Preaching Cross at Iron 
Acton, and the crosses of Bisley, Aylburton, Lydney, and 
Clearwell. In Westbury-on-Severn there are the re- 
mains of no less than three old crosses, and it is believed 
there were formerly many others, and that they were 
used to mark the tythings, of which there are no less 
than thirteen in that extensive parish. It will be seen, 
from our brief notice of Mr. Pooley’s book, that it is one 
which deserves the attention of antiquaries as well as of 
all Gloucestershire men. 


The Silver Store selected from Mediaeval Christian and 
Jewish Mines. By 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. (Long- 
mans.) 


The accomplished author of The Myths of the Middle 
Ages, and of that interesting little book, Post-Medieval 
Preachers, has in the present volume drawn from the 
class of ancient writers to which he has already directed 
attention, such as Cesar Heisterbach, Meffret, Labata, &c., 
and from some of the Talmudical writers, a number of 
quaint legends, myths, and anecdotes, which he has ver- 
sified with grace and skill, and thereby added another to 
the interesting contributions towards our knowledge of 
medizval literature and mode of thought to those for 
which we are already indebted to him. For some of his 

ems, which are by no means complimentary to the 

dies, the author apologises by the explanation that the 
original perpetrators of such scandals were confirmed old 
bachelors. 


Metrical Epitaphs, Ancient and Modern. Edited by the 
Rev. John Booth, M.A. (Bickers & Son.) 


Encouraged by the success of his published collection 
of Epigrams, Ancient and Modern, Mr. Booth has under- 
taken the compilation of a new Selection of Metrical 
Epitaphs. The book, which is nicely got up, contains 
many compositions of great beauty, but we regret to 
add it contains also many that are flippant and irreverent, 
Gay, with questionable taste, declared “life is a jest”; 
but too many writers of epitaphs go far beyond Gay, and 
look upon death as no less a jest, and therefore a fitting 
subject for the exercise of their wit—sometimes, too, we 
are sorry to say, of their profanity. We think Mr. Booth 
would do well, in the future editions of this pretty little 
book, to exclude from it all epitaphs marred by levity 
or irreverence, 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of . of the following — be sent direct 

to the gentlemen by weess they are req whose names and ad- | exceeding 

dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Mavame L. Camran ann Weoen's Memoras of Maniz Awrorverrs, 
English Edition. 


Wanted by Liber, care of Mr. Lindley, 19, Catherine Street, Strand. 


’Unrer's Puts ro Ponoe 6 Vols. 
iven Twwr. Cruikshank's Plates. 3 Vols. 
ae Om~invs. Ditto ditto. 
us Tastz-Boox. Ditto ditto. 
cocen’s Wonrnres or Ewotann. Folio. 
Leranany ano 17 Vols. 
Cottzcranza Toroonarurca. Vols. 
Vouner's Reins or Exrprnes. 
Six or Bastion. 


2? Wanted by Mr. Thomas Reet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


Rotices tao Correspondents. 
.—All Additions and 
te the Baber Mascon, | 


London, W. 
Query should be to a medical or scientific 


illustration of the names Isabella, Jezebel, and 
in ry volume of our Second Series 
ird Series. 


Kerrisa Tarts (4th 8. 1, 342.) With reference 
as to the occurrence of this what seems to have been an article 


name for 
of costume about the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, we have to | and 


nk several Correspondents for answers, founded upon the sup- 


position that B. R.'s question had reference to the “ Kentish long tails,” | 


which were the ee of several communications in our 3rd 8. viii. 425, 
and else where. But the“ ee tay could never have been mistaken for 

“an article Sasdame " to which B. R.'s question clearly applies. 

P. A. L. is thanked ~ his admirable and acceptable Carte. 

H. T. E.'s © Gee the present whereabouts af the “ Irish Bell and 
Shrine, called the of St. Connell Keel,” reached us too late for this 
week's number. 

Tram is referred to“ N.& Q." 2nd iii. 308; iv. 197, for 
an explanation of the saying. 

J.A.G. An pgusant of Thema Chubb is to be found in most biogra- 
phical dictiona 

Sern Warr. vii. 184. 

Answers to other Correspondents in our next. 

8. xii. p. 350, col. ii. line 12, for “Noble” read 


_ & Quenies” is registered for t ission abroad. 


© AUTHORS, ANTIQUARIES, GENEALO- 

GISTS, ec.—A Gentleman, who during twenty years has had access | 
to the Libraries of the British Museum, the Office, Lancaster 
Office, the Heralds’ College, and other Biblical popeqeerien, and is 
conversant with several Languages, ancient and modern, offe -'5 
ea as a Searcher of Manuscripts, Tranecriber, Translator, and 


a made from the Latin, French, Italian, German, Welsh, 

Addres—JOHN EUGENE O'CAVANAGH, Office of “ Notes and 
Queries,” Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. London. 


BOOKBUYERS.—Now read free for 
two stamps, NATTALI & BOND'S CATALOGUE for 1868, com- 
atura story, ree: 
Fine Arts, Architecture, and the Bell: 
NATTALI & BOND, 23, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


| bette, 
Series, and the let af our | 


PETALLic PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention of the 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
ERICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all ontes 


Super Thick “Cream ote, 58. 6d. and ye. per ream. 


Patent Straw Note, 28 Gd. per re 
Manuscript Paper (letter size), raled or fan. ia 42. 6d. per 
Sermon Paper (various sizes), ruled oF 
e emple nve new bam nner la, 
Dies. en by the first Artiste time 


Polished Steel e 
onogram, two letters, from Any craved Dit, three td, 
= Prel + la. each, 


PARTRIDGE "COOPER, 
Manufacturing Stationers. 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.— —Price List Post Free. 
OND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK.~ 
mistake. This ink does not corrode the texture of the finest fabric, and 


Cor- | cannot be equalled = durability. Price is. per bottle. 
te Street, 


R. BOND, 
tnd Che and Stationers. rohasers be 
trade mark, an unicorn, on 


WATSON'S 0 oLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado very soft, and unbrandiea, recommended 
with confidence. bens and ences per dosen extn 
(if not returned). Three dozen, railway carriage toall B 
er Octave—l4 galls. incl ) equal to 7 

jand and Welest Per Quarter galls, 
an ( juded), 

| tol4dozen, 211. A saving of 3s. per dozen. Rail 
to all England and Wales. 


W.D. WATSON, Wine Im , 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
care, Londons Wee 
Established 1841. Full Price Lists free 
‘a! post on application. 


mported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low 
Sherry (vid? Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One guines per doses. 


Or. MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
per dozen. Terms cash. Three desen 


, Wine ine Merchant, 7? and 73, Grest Rusa 
Stren. corner of W.C. Established 
Full Price Liste post free on application. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


At 36s. per dozen, fit for Digg et ey Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), |, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 365. 


EDGES & BUTLEK solicit attention to their 
PURE 8ST. JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 208., 248., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 488., 60s., 728., 


HOCK and MOSELLE 
At 24s., 308.,36s., 428., 488., 608., and Bis. 


CHAMPAGNE, 
428., ees and 60s. 


mercial Public, and of all who use Stee] Pens, to the i 
exrellence of his productions, which, for Quaurry or Marentar, Easy 
Acrrow, and Gasat Donasitrry, wil! ensure universal preference. 

am Stree’ ingham ; 91 treet, New York ; and 
37. Gracechurch 8: London. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
poss of Production 

Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


Marcobrun: i 
0s. ; Johannisberger and 842., to 1208.; 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s.; Moselle, 48%. 
, 788.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 78s.; fine old Sack, M: 
Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, 
and other rare wines. Fine old ya Brandy, 60s, and 72. pet 


On Post-office order any quantity will be 
forwarded tely by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 


| 
4 
| 
| 
| | 
if 
Port from first-class S 30s, 
Very Choice Old Por . 488, 60s, Ti. 
| 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
2 (Originally established a.p. 1667.) 
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AND INCORPORATED BY | LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 
Life), 37, E. Cc. Moderate rates of 


STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assist.-Secretary. 


a7, Cornhill, London. 
IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
While laid up by In: wT. and 


DEA 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 46 Ss. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
OMPANY. 
For particulars coply te, the yoo at the Railway Stations, to the 


sad 10, REGENT STREET. 
EWING MACHINES. 

W. F. THOMAS & Co. 

_ CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 

MACHINES, From £5 5s. 


LL LOCK- eTiTes WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. a 


F. THOMAS & Co., 1 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


© and Regent Circus, 


Brown AND 
CORN FLOUR 
for 
Children’s Diet. 
A New and Valuable Preparation of Cocoa. 


FRY’S 
ICELAND MOSS COCOA, 
In 1 Ib., and packets. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 

J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London. 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
___ THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


CURE TOURSELY BY THE PATENT 
ATIVE AND ELECTRIC-BE 
Debility, Painful Indigestion, 
Weakness, _&c., can cure by the only 
Europe +o er M y's Great Seal. Free 
for Que Stamp. James, Beatord Electrician to the 
Hospitals uare, London. 


ouse, Bed 
.B.—Medicine and Fees 8 to the 
Physicians of ths Dans 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— Our long and trying 
Winters undermine the health and prepare the way to premature 
band when peccant humours are thoughtlesely permitted to inf-st the 

&me, from which at the dawn of spring they could readily be cast 

these well- -known, long-esteemed Pills. This medicine addresses itse 

ly to the stomach, which it rouses to its highest healthy wanderd, 
the assimilation of the food, and incorporated with its nutri- 
74 | ‘and through it is brought in con- 
an ties. 
Holloway's Pills cleanse the blood. 


INSTITUTED 1823. 


INVESTED ASSETS — Upwarps or FIVE AND A 
QvuarTER MILLIonNs. 

ANNUAL INCOME—Ha tr a Mutton. 
CLAIMS PAID—Srven anp A 
FOUR-FIFTHS OF THE PROFITS ALLOTTED TO 
THE ASSURED QUINQUENNIALLY. 
BONUSES HITHERTO ADDED TO POLICIES — 
Urwagrps or Four MILuions. 

For Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, &c., apply 
to the Actuary at the Office, Fleet Street, London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


M R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 
eee has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 
ETH, fixed without eprings, wires, or ligatures; they so perfi 
resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the o 
by the closest observer ; they will never chan _—— or decay, and 
will be found superior to any teeth ever befo This method 
does not require extraction of roots or any painful operation, and 
will support and —- teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore ar Decayed teeth stopped and ren- 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet Street. 


EETH. — MR. WARD, D., 188, Oxford 
Street, respectfully intimates that ove enty years’ practical 
experience enables him to insert FALSE TEETH without the least 
= in, On the most eupooves and scientific principles, whereby a correct 
and a firm attachment to the mouth 
are insured, etying detection, without the use of injurious and un- 
sightly wires. False tooth on vulcanite from 5s., compiete set from 5i.; 
on p rr by ned por 6d., complete set 6/.; on platina 10s., complete 
eet on bough complete set from 121.; filling Ss. Old sets 
= ght. N.B. Practical dentist to profession many 
years. ree. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terwms, no cure, 
no . Numerous respectable references omens which eve All 
Saints’ Clergy-houses, Margaret Street, : the Rev. W. Rich: ards, 
= Albany Street, Kegent's Park ; Moi AS Castle, near Inverness ; 
St. Margaret's Convent, Edinburgh; White Hall, Cumberland ; Ridley 
Hall, Northumberland Isie of Cumbrae, by Greenock, 
pose? OHN EDWARDS +» 1, Vansittart ittart Street, Deptford, 


ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION Parnes, and DEBILITY, Gout, 
atica, Lumbago, Cramp, Neuralgia, and I aver 
fness. Indigestion, Fun: al Disorders. —ON N. 
For ascertai efficacy, a TEST of real VOL Tae ELECTRIG 
Self-applicable BANDS, BELTS, and Pocket Batteries, 
be sent gratis for a week. Price from 5s. to 2is., according to power. 
Combined Bands for restoring exhausted Vital Energy, 30s. to 40s. 
Pamphlets post free. 


J. L. PULVERMACHER, Galvanic Establishment, No. Regent 
Street, W., London. . ™ 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, &c.— 
COLES'S ALGA MARINA, or Concentrated Fesence of Sea- 
is daily increasing in celebrity as a remedy for Kheumatism, 

whether acute or Pome, as well as for Spine! Affections. Contrac- 
tions, Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous Swellings, ec. It is also an 
— for Chilblains. The will be forwarded 
for one postage-stamp. Sold by T. KEATING, 79, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, vin Bottles. 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. each, and by ali Chemists. 


NNEFORD' S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
yt y FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMA 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT. AND INDIGESTION + 


the best mild for de Hoste. con 
LADIES, CH EN, and INFANTS. EFORD & CO., 
72, New Bond Street, London, and ofall Chemists.” 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


\;ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 

recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Tedigutios. 

‘hey act asa powerful tonic and gentle cone are mild nm their 

— : safe under oon and of persons 
w bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from from their use. 

“*Bold in Bottles at 1s. id. 2s. 9d. and lis. each, in every town in the 


Gil secretion and excretion, and gradually remove 


CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for“ NORTON'S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


HANDY BOOK OF THE FLOWER GAR- 


DEN: Being Practical Directions for the P: ion, Culture, 
and Arrangement of Plants in Flower Gardens l the Year round. 
By DAVID THOMSON, Archerfield, N.B. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OUR DOMESTICATED DOGS: Their Treat- - 


ment in reference to Ford, Diseases. Habits, and Accomplishments. By PERCY Fit FITZUERALD, Ma 
Portrai 


By the Author of the Horse Book.” 


THE HANDY HORSE BOOK ; or, Practical | ““ CON “AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters, By 
the Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” &e. 1 vol. 


Instructions in Riding, Drivi and the General Care and 
Management of Horses. v = MAGENTA. * New Edition, with 
Engravings. Crown §vo, 4s. 


LAKE VICTORIA: A Narrative of _Explora- 


tions in Search of the Source of the Nile. Comatied from the 
Memoirs of Captains Speke and Grant, by G.C. SWAYNE, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Winchester — By .W; H, RUSSELL, LI-D., of the Times. 
‘Westminster— Harrow. . Notes of their Teach- leys’ Magazine.” 3 vols. 


—R 
ings. By the Author of “ Erowrana.” Crown 


Caledenie. By the COUNT DE MONTALEMB 


Svo, 3s. 6d. ac. 


COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT'S HISTORY | sorrow ON THE SEA: a New Novel. By 
LADY WOOD, Author ofSabina,” &c. 3vols. . 


or OF Tay weer. Vols. I. to 6d. 
esc! ols. to are 60) separately containing “ Con- 
version of England by the Monks." . 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND: From icola’s |THE ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By 


Invasion to the Revolution of 1688. By JOHN HILL BURTON. 
Vols. I. to IV., S68. 8vo. 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Translated into | MARTYRS TO FASHION: a Novel. & 
3 vols. (Yow ready. 


English Verse in the § an Stanza. By PHILIP STAN- 
HOPE WORSLEY, F of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


THE ILIAD fi HOMER. Translated into 


THE LIFE OF DAVID ID GARRICK. From 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOCTOR BRADE 


NEW NOVEL, sr razr AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE? 
LIFE OF ST. COLUMBA, the Apostle of | BRAKESPEARE; or, The Fortunes of a Fim 


This day is published, No. X. for MAY, of 

TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
An Illustrated Monthly, 

CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES, 


(Just ready, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE—A NEW NOVEL BY W. Il. RUSSELL. 


Lanes. Gn Livingstone,” “ Sword and Gown” 


A NEW NOVEL BY EDMUND YATES. 


(Yow ready, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 


English Verse in the 8; an Stanza. Rooks I. to XII. by the 
late REV. PHILIP NTANHOPE WORSLEY. of Co risti 
College , Oxford, s XIII. to XXIV. by PROFE R CON- 
INGTON, 2 vola. pest Ove, 


LECTURES on GREEK PHILOSOPHY. wy 
JAMES F. FERRIER, B.A., Oxon, LL.D.. gan 
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